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TELEPHONE MAN BOB CROUSHORE, right, stops at farm of John Rath 
in livestock show at the Harrold Community Fair, near Greensburg, Pa. 








geb to discuss the entry of this Jersey heifer, Wood. Knoll Stillwater Queen, 


Bob is a director of the fair. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANSEL ADAMS 


Telephone Ambassador-at -Large 


He serves his community on and off the fob 


Tall, rangy Bob Croushore is a mighty 
familiar figure in Greensburg, Pa. As a 
telephone man, he gets to meet and talk 
with people all around town. And that 
suits Bob right down to the ground be 
cause his big interest in life happens to 
be people. 

Bob says, “I like to think that the 
folks around here count on me for good 
dependable telephone service.” He takes 
professional pride in putting in new 
telephones and in providing additional 
telephones wherever they are needed 

Bob Croushore’s job and his spare- 
time activities both revolve around 


Working together to bring people together... Bell Telephone System A » 
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Greensburg’s community life. He is a 
charter member and president of the 
fire department, a deacon in his church, 
and a member of the Greensburg Lions 
Club. And his friends in the farm areas 
made him a director of the fair 


It seems that the telephone business 
was partly responsible for bringing Bob 
and his wife Elizabeth together. Mrs 
Croushore, before her marriage, was a 
telephone operator 


All over the country, people like the 
Croushores are helping to make your 
telephone service even better and more 
convenient. 





TESTING HANDY NEW PHONE. Bob Crou- 
shore checks an additional telephone 
which a customer wants for her bedroom. 
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Russell & Rights 


Sir: 

America is fortunate in having a man like 
Senator Richard B. Russell in Washington. 
Although he was born in Georgia—and that 
automatically makes him a Southerner—his 
thinking is strictly 20th century and. all- 
American. 

Nett Harris KIrRKLEY 
Atlanta 


Sir: 

Why classify Russell as a wise old scholar 
and Eastland and Talmadge as racists? 
They're three of a kind, right down the line. 
Can all this ridiculous hullabaloo be masking 
the deep paranoid fear of the Southern whites 
that, given equal rights, the Negro might 
attempt to rectify generations of persecution? 

C. J. HEPBURN 
Diamond Point, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Your story on Senator Richard Russell and 
the South’s fight on the so-called civil rights 
bill was, in Tue’s fashion, just one more 
sermon for compulsory integration—not so 
effective a sermon, however, as your pic- 
ture of Manhattan’s integrated teen-age gang- 
sters was in support of Senator Russell 
and segregation, 

CuHartes DELANEY 
New York City 


Sir: 

Your article gives me more credit than I 
deserve and is therefore all the more appreci- 
ated. In justice to my father, who was one 
of the greatest men I have ever known, I 
must comment on your references to him. It 
is true that he lost campaigns for Congress, 
for the Senate, and twice for the governor- 
ship. However, he was never appointed judge. 
He had served as solicitor general of the old 
western circuit, one of the largest in Georgia, 
before I was born. He was consistently elected 
to judicial office, including judge of the Supe- 
rior Court, chief judge of the Court of 
Appeals, and chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, which position he occu- 
pied at the time of his death 

Judges did not receive very handsome sal- 
aries in those days. Dad did not care a great 
deal about money, but he was determined 
that all of his 13 children should have an 
opportunity to attend college. While serving 
as chief judge of the Court of Appeals, five 
of his children were in college at the same 
time. All of us had been trained in economy, 
but he soon found that he was running into 
debt. He therefore resigned in 1916 and re- 
established his law practice. He was successful 











in eight years in discharging his obligations 
and accumulating a little. Desiring to return 
to the bench, he offered for chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia and was elected 
by an overwhelming majority. His numerous 
decisions illustrate his great judicial ability. 
It is not possible in a letter of reasonable 
length to go into his many fine qualities or to 
deal with the reasons why he did not achieve 
his political ambitions other than as judge. 

Ricuarp B, Russeii 
Washington, D.C. 


All in the Family 


Sir: 

I was interested in 
your July 29 story on 
Artist Fretwell’s Holy 
Family in modern dress 
and Reader = Afton 
Wynn's later comments 
on primitive paintings 
of the Madonna (with 
an Indian face) on the 
wallsof Mexicanchurch- 
es. Why shouldn't a 
Christ, a Madonna or 
angels look like Indi- 
ans or Negroes, or 
whatever? Great me- 
dieval artists represent- 
ed members of the Holv 
Family in clothes of the 
artist's own period. Christ can appear in all 


shapes to all men. 
H. A. Apams 


AUERBACH.PORTER 


New York City 

For a sample of Mexican religious 
art—-an Indian angel in Tonantzintla, 
Puebla—see cut.—Ep. 


Despair in Heaven 
Sir: 

Cheers for the rib-tickling account [July 
29] of the “unquenchable American millions” 
on the vacation trails. High taxes, inflation 
and cockeved court decisions notwithstand- 
ing, Time has used some good belly laughs to 
remind us pointedly and seriously that the 
USS.A. is a little bit of heaven. 

ROBERTA SEVERTSON KAAN 
South Pasadena, Calif. 
Sir 

Your “Summer 1957" reveals how great 
and widespread is the “unconscious despair” 
ef mankind in the U.S.A. Walden Pond, like 
Thoreau, goes the way of all flesh. But the 
spirit which Thoreau nourished grows on. 

Wittarp R. CLarK 
Howe, Ind. 
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Sir: 

You aptly describe the family man on 
vacation in summer 1957, but Henry David 
Thoreau did it better: “The mass of men lead 
lives of quiet desperation.” 

Harry W. McDanter 
Major, U.S. Army 
Marshall, Texas 


Letters from the Editors 


Sir: 

I don’t see how your piece [Aug. 12] on 
newspapers’ coverage of business, citing s: me 
of the top business writers, could have over- 
looked the Akron Beacon Journal's Joseph 
E. Kuebler. While an expert on the rubber 
industry, and a man to whom the ruber 
company officials will talk, he is quite a 
reporter in other fields of industry. 

BEN MAIDENBURG 
Executive Editor 
Akron Beacon Journal 
Akron 
Sir: 

In your fine piece about newspaper busi- 
ness editors you say, “Business news is tre- 
quently entrusted to a shaky old hand . 
Ken Hand, the widely read business edi: 
of the Dallas Morning News, is neither 
“shaky” nor “old.” 

Epwarp Cope 
Houston 


SIR: 

HAVE TWO HIGHLY COMPETENT FULL-TIME 
REPORTERS ON ARIZONA BUSINESS, HOMES AND 
EXPANDING ELECTRONICS ACTIVITIES, UNAP- 
PRECIATE WISECRACK OF UNNAMED SO-CALLED 
PHOENIX REPORTER ABOUT BUSINESS BEAT. MY 
DOG EDITOR IS HAPPY IN HIS WORK, TOU, 

ORIEN W. FIFER JR. 
MANAGING EDITOR 
ARIZONA REPUBLIC 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Houston v. the World 


Sir: 

I was shocked to read of the action taken 
by the Houston school board in eliminating 
world geography and history from the grade 
school curriculum [Aug. 5]. We like to teel 
that our educational system secks to pre- 
sent the unbiased truth, and to prepare 
students to face life realistically. The Houston 
school system has deliberately rejected these 
aims. I fear for democracy if others follow 
this abominable course. 

Laura E. Hitt 
Pittsburgh 
Sir: 

For generations the outside world has 
been forced to listen to Texans tell of how 
much bigger things are in their native land 
than elsewhere, Now they may add idiocy 
to their list. 


R. B. Grirrirus 
Modesto, Calif. 


One Good Curtsy Deserves... 
Sir: 

We note that at Queen Elizabeth's recent 
garden party in London, Mrs. Earl Warren, 
under protocol, curtsied to the Queen. May 
we hope that when the Queen comes to 
Washington she will curtsy to the wife of 
the Chief Justice of the U.S.A.? 

H. J. Kincspury 
La Jolla, Calif. 
Designs of Beauty 
Sir: 
What a splendid article you had in your 


Aug. 5 issue on Europe’s plazas. It is amazing 
and certainly very encouraging to find that 
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your magazine is interested in this subject. 
It is of very real importance to current 
American development, especially in view of 
the tremendous program supported by fed- 
eral funds for urban renewal. 

EpmMuND N. Bacon 

Executive Director 

City Planning Commission 
of Philadelphia 
Sir: 

The color pictures are simply wonder- 
ful. However, the “morning sun” in St, Peter’s 
Square is in truth an “afternoon sun,” since 
the church’s facade fronts east. 

ANDREW J. BAUMANN 
Milan 


@ Tre saw the wrong light—Ep. 


To Help Children 
Sir: 

The grandmother of two little girls with 
cystic fibrosis thanks you for your Aug. 5 
article on the disease. 

RutH M. PornpexTER 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Sir: 

We have not forgotten that Time [March 
1, 1954] was the first national magazine to 
describe cystic fibrosis—the “new” disease 
—to lay people. Your recent story is a very 
competent exposition of the latest advances 


made by research in this disease. On behalf of | 
the Greater New York-Northern New Jersey | 


Chapter of the National Cystic Fibrosis Re- 
search Foundation—our heartfelt thanks. 
Tuomas A. RoTHWELL 
President 
New York City 


Delinquent G.I.'s 
Sir: 

Concerning your Aug. 5 story on Air- 
man Donald Wheeler: The armed forces are 
chicken; they daren’t enforce orders. But 
should they try, get a pressagent to whip 
up a frenzied campaign to save you from 
discipline. Carry your case to the public 
through press, radio, and courier where nec- 
essary. You'll win if you whine and wetp. 
My nomination for our next “National 
Hero”: Airman Donald Wheeler. 

Buck Davipson 
Superior, Wis. ° 
Sir: 

What we should be concerned about is the 
depths to which military discipline has fall- 
en, The fact of the matter is—Wheeler re- 
fused to obey a lawful order given him 


by a superior. If every soldier, sailor, ma- | 


rine or airman suddenly decided to disobey 
an order, the U.S. would be in a hell of 
a fix. The people of this country have a 
choice: A disciplined, effective military estab- 
lishment or a rabble consisting of gradu- 
ated juvenile delinquents, with Elvis Pres- 
ley haircuts. 

CuHarves S. StoucH Jr. 

Major, U.S.A. 

Centereach, N.Y. 
Sir: 

Your account of Wheeler's trip to Tokyo 
—‘I am thinking of being circumcised as 
a health measure” and that he stopped off 
at a brothel—can hardly be anything but 
poor taste. If you have no regard for family 
and friends back home, at least don’t make 
us cringe for you. 

D. C. Matmauist 
Chicago 
g Any old (or new) soldier will recog- 
nize the oldest gold-bricking dodge in 
uniform—*‘circumcision as a_ health 
measure.”’—Ep. 
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The day 


Company 
President 


Stage fright plays no favorites. 
It can happen to you! 


Marvin B. McCarley had one of the 
most embarrassing moments of his life 
about ten years ago. As president of 
his own typography company in Dallas, 
he was asked to make a | Saat 
talk. What happened? “On my feet I 
was literally petrified,” says McCarley, 
“I wanted to drop through the floor!” 

Stage fright strikes everyone —ex- 
ecutives, salesmen, even housewives. 
The surest way to rid yourself quickly 
of stage fright is through training in 
the Dale Carnegie Course. There you'll 
stand up and speak —but with the help 
of skilled instructors. Speaking before 
others gives you a kind of confidence 
you can’t get any other way. 


DALE 





DALE CARNEGIE 





After Marvin McCarley became a 
Carnegie graduate, he said, “I can 
now face any audience with dignity 
and confidence. Now I look forward 
to partici ting in business and com- 
munity affairs.” 

The Dale Carnegie Course is meant 
for everyone who wants the satisfac- 
tion of learning to speak effectively, un- 
cover his own abilities, and build better 
human relations. Ask your local Dale 
Carnegie Sponsor for the facts. Or 
write to the address below. 


~we 7D 
Rate your own abilities! = 
You'll enjoy taking the famous 
Dale Carnegie quiz, “How to 
Rate Your Personal Abilities.” > 


Get your free copy by writing 
to the address below. 


CARNEGIE 


COURSES 


DEPT. T-571, 15 W. 46th ST., NEW YORK 36 
Since 1912, more than 550,000 people have profited from Dale Carnegie training 





oid 


Why GM 


AMAZING THINGS happen every day 
in American business. Mostly 


PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY are the Fassingers of New 
Castle, Pa., shown here on corral fence of father Fas- 


because American business has so 
singer's farm. Sons Jim, Chuck, Jack and Walt operate many amazing people. 
business with their dad (center). You’d never think — for instance — 
that a little family company in the 
outskirts of New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
could—practically by itself—help keep 
a Chevrolet production line running. 
Yet that’s precisely what Charles 
Fassinger, his four sons and a half-_ 
dozen employes succeeded in doing. 
And here’s how. 


SOS from General Motors 
A B BOLT is a mighty small part of 


a motorcar, but a mighty impor- 
tant one. After all—no hub bolts—no 
wheels. So when Chevrolet suddenly 
found itself, a few years ago, with an 
inadequate supply of hub bolts—hurry 
calls for help went out—including a i 
very urgent one to C. Fassinger and 


Sons Mfg. Co. 


Right away the Fassingers went into 
t=) » 5 





a family huddle — figured out hew to 
double their production. Sent daily air 
shipments to Detroit. Result: Chevrolet 
kept production up —and Chevrolet 
cars and trucks kept moving on to the 
dealers. 

A typical accomplishment of this 
very untypical family. 


Carrying Cold Cash 
to New Castle 
| pes FEW FAMILIES boast a dad who 


not only runs a company but, at 
the hale-and-hearty age of 78, does the 





Seca ah bP aS : re Pete Ga ie £0. spring plowing on his farm. Or two 
Wo P< ey : : i 
oe SO ee 3: ‘ : sons who put themselves through col- j 


lege and dental school, made names 


COCHISE AND FRIENDS — Charles Fassinger, 78-year-old president of C. Fassinger Prmitieniual’ = dentistry. online 
‘ 5 2 : : : o emselves dentis ynly te 
and Sons Mfg. Co.—supplier of hub bolts to General Motors—with his two grand- y> $ 


daughters, Jane and Betsy, and their colt Cochise. quit bridgework for boltwork. Plus two 


others who quit important outside jobs 





alls this New Castle. 


Pa., family 


-the fabulous Fassingers 


BOLTMAKERS AND EX-DENTISTS Jack and 
Jim Fassinger still handle family’s dental 
work, check X ray of mother’s teeth while 
Jim's daughters kibitz through window. 


for the pleasure of working with their 
home folks. 

And few companies boast a more 
daring management than the Fassinger 
clan. For they started on a very thin 
shoestring—found the going far from 
easy. But then GM came through with 
its first order. 

Today, the Fassingers have doubled 
their plant’s size—doubled their work- 
ing force—upped production 1.000%. 
They’re selling hub bolts to Chevrolet, 


Pontiac and eight other customers. 








PARTNER JACK, shown here running Brinell 
hardness test on Chevrolet hub bolt, runs 
quality-control department, is ex-dentist with 
3.S., D.D.S. and M.S. degrees. 





PARTNER WALT heads engineering depart- 
ment, designed hand lathe on desk. Walt 
designs all tools and dies used by the firm, 


also runs company finances, 


What has happened in New Castle 
has happened in hundreds of towns 
and cities all over the United States. 
Local manufacturers have found that, 
if they meet delivery dates with quality 
products GM needs, at competitive 
prices, General Motors is interested in 
doing business with them. New busi- 
ness has flowed into their communities 
—and as a result, these communities in 
every state share in GM’s success. 

How much they share is shown by 
the fact that outside suppliers of 


GENERAL MOTORS — Good people to work for — Good people to deal with 





PARTNER JIM runs heat-treating department 
—like his brothers also fills in wherever 
needed. Jim once taught and practiced den- 
tistry in Pittsburgh. 





PARTNER CHUCK bosses production, handles 


maintenance, set-up and repairs on machines. 


His son Dick helps him here as he sets up 
header for Pontiac bolts. 


materials and services receive, in total, 
close to 50¢ of every dollar GM takes 


in from the sale of its products. 





Small Business 


and General Motors: 
An Enduring Relationship 
Most of the 26,000 business firms supplying 
GM with goods and services are small busi- 
nesses with less than 500 employes. About 
a third of them have been working with GM 
for 11 years or more—two thousand from 21 
to 30 years — and several hundred even 31 


years and more, 


Wausau Story 


AT THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


Gl enerves up this waterway to deep-depth navi- 1 Seer 
gation is one of the biggest jobs ever tackled. a es 
You’ve heard a lot about it. But unless you're \ (2 Always 
working on the job, you probably haven't heard h\ 
that history's being made here in terms of speed 
and safety. 

Near Massena, New York—at the eastern end of 
what will be the 10-mile Long Sault Canal—the 
Grasse River Lock is being built. Fast! The Perini 
Corporation, heading a joint venture group, had a 
field office set up the day after the contract was 
awarded. Three days later, dozers were digging 
out access roads, Within four months, a concrete 
mixing plant had been dismantled and shipped 
up from Florida, rebuilt for this project, and the 
first concrete was poured. 

Rush production like this and what happens to 
safety? Another record!... because the safety men 
kept pace with the construction activity. Em- 
ployers Mutuals men went right to work with 
Perini officials and its employee representatives. 
Together they pre-planned a program of safety 
and safety consciousness. Look at the result: 
1,400,000 man-hours and only 10 lost-time acci- 
dents. That’s 5 times better than the average for 
heavy construction jobs. 

To build a safety record like that requires ex- Employers Mutuals, with offices across the country, are one of the largest 
perience, teamwork too. Both are part of what in the field of workmen’s compensation. We also write all lines of fire and 
construction people recognize as the Wausau Way casualty insurance. For further injormation see your nearest representa- 
of working. tive (consult your telephone directory) or write to us in Wausau, Wis. 









Mr. Lou Perini (center), President of the Perini Corporation and Employers Mutuals 
Otto Holmskog (left) talk to Ivan Duprey, one of the 8 craft stewards who see 
that all safety measures are observed. That double ladder in the picture at the 
right prevents dangerous passing. It’s one of the “built-in” ways of making this 
job record-safe. 





The Grasse River Lock is 800 fect long, 80 
feet wide—includes 3300 tons of steel, 
376,000 cubic yards of concrete, About 
the safety record here, Mr. Perini says, 
“We'd never achieve it without the help 
of the Employers Mutuals men.” 


ib 
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Employers Mutuals of Wausau be 
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LTHEA GIBsON does not belong to the clubs that will run the U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association matches in Forest Hills next week. but the 
tournament is her big chance. The lanky Negro girl, who went from paddle 
tennis in Harlem to victory at Wimbledon (and is this week’s Time cover 
subject). is by all odds the leading contender. Shy by nature, wary of her 
turbulent success, the champ was a closemouthed subject for Reporter 
Serrell Hillman, dropped her guard only when Hillman spent a week at 
her side, trailed her to Chicago for the Clay Courts championship 
and scoured the suburbs for a supply of the pure honey she takes for pre- 
match energy. Althea eventually gave Hillman the inside story of the life 
and hard times of a Negro tennis champion, See Sport, That Gibson Girl. 


REE KKK KK KKK 


N vacation from the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Time's Stringer Fred 

Kiewit, 35, checked in at Time's Chicago Bureau and went to work on 
reports that the nation’s 248 major fraternal orders (125,861 chapters; 
assets: S10 billion), once the strongholds of U.S. good-fellowship and 
male society, have suffered a disheartening drop in prestige and 
attendance. Himself a sometime member of the Masons’ DeMolay, Report- 
er Kiewit core-sampled the fraternal orders in the Midwest, from Elks to 
Moose to Knights of Pythias. Taking off from the hub of Chicago, Time 
queried eight other stringers and correspondents, found a story of a 
major shift in U.S. social patterns. See National Arrairs, Apathy 
on Lodge Night. 


REE KEKE KK KKK KKK 


OR 75 million working Americans now supporting Social Security 

with payroll taxes, there is no more important question than: “Will 
the money be there to pay me when / retire?’ The unhappy fact is that the 
Social Security system is running in the red. For how this happened and 
what must be done, see Bustness, Social Security. 


KERR KK KKK KKK 


OT all the big news crackles out of Washington into headlines; sometimes 

it comes more quietly, between the hard covers of an important book. 

This week Time appraises Political Scientist Henry A. Kissinger’s Nuclear 

Weapons and Foreign Policy, « hard-hitting independent audit of the U.S.- 

Communist struggle. Scholar Kissinger presents a provocative array of ideas 

on U.S. diplomatic and military policy. See NATIONAL AFratrs, The Cold 
War & the Small War. 


oO oo tok tk tk 


N the nation’s press, the Confidential trial in Los Angeles last week 

opened the shutters for a display of undressed pictures and well- 
fleshed tales about the stars. Many of the stories that blew up newspaper 
headlines had run in the scandalmags long ago, but the trial also began 
to pry loose one story that has never been told: how the gutter press 
scrapes up the dirt. From courtroom testimony and questioning of smut- 
smugglers from Manhattan to Hollywood, Tie describes this week how 
the top scandalmag operates. For Confidential’s own inside story, see 
Press, Putting the Papers to Bed. 
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ANNOUNCING... 


The smallest, most powerful 
all-transistor Global Radio! 





The all-transistor INTERCONTINENTAL, so small, so powerful it puts the world in your hand 


ATAGNAVOX presents the new  INTER- 
M CONTINENTAL, the only practical 
around-the-world portable, 80 light its 
weight is only one-fourth that of other 
radios. Such compactness coupled with 
brilliant world-wide performance is 
achieved by the all-transistor design 
(there are no tubes) that gives many 
months of peak performance on a single, 
inexpensive battery. 

The whole world of entertainment is 
Magnavox 


yours when you own the 


INTERCONTINENTAL—enjoy hearing Paris, 


magnificent 


Rome, Rio or Capetown—even ship-to- 
ship and plane-to-plane messages 

and with tonal quality that is superior 
to most conventional radios. 


The INTERCONTINENTAL is the newest in a 
long history of distinguished engineering 
achievements by Magnavox in the field 
of quality electronics. 
Magnavox is sold only by America’s 
finest retailers, selected for their integrity 
and their ability to serve you. 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 





The Companion, «l!-transistor AM 
Radio brings in even far-off stations 
with room-filling tone and volume. 
Hundreds of hours from one battery. 
Complete with leather carrying case 
and battery, $59.90. E arphone optional. 


Magnavox 


high fidelity «+ television + radio-phonographs 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
The Gutting of Foreign Aid 


A major reason for General Dwight 
Eisenhower's 1952 decision to get into the 
“political business” was his well-founded 
fear that right-wing Republicans would 
impose on the U.S. a policy of political 
and economic isolationism. Last week 
President Eisenhower was still fighting 
against such a policy, and fighting as rarely 
before. But this time, in a historic polit- 
ical turnabout, it was Congressional Dem- 
ocrats that the President had to meet in 
maneuver. The Democrats were gutting 
the U.S. foreign-aid program that they 
had long claimed as their very own. 

Although the Administration had wor- 
ried through Congress a barely adequate 

3.367,000,000 (about $500 million less 
than the Administration had originally 
requested) mutual-aid authorization bill, a 
whole new set of distress signals began 
flapping around the White House early in 
the week. In the legislative wonderland, 
“authorization” is a far cry from actual 
appropriations, and White House liaison 
men reported that a House appropriations 
subcommittee was about to slash foreign 
aid even below the authorization total. 
Ike was disturbed. “This is no lighthearted 
matter,” he told associates. “The very in- 
tegrity, the very safety of the U.S. rests 
upon this undertaking.” 

"The Cheapest We Spend." On Tues- 
day night he summoned a ten-man, bipar- 
tisan group of House and Senate leaders 
to his upstairs study for an after-dinner 
conference, with no aides present. The 
President insisted that the mutual-aid au- 
thorization bill represented a rock-bottom 
figure for U.S. security. Next day he went 
even farther. About a dozen White House 
newsmen straggled into the office of Pres- 
idential Press Secretary Jim Hagerty for 
the routine afternoon briefing. “Guess we 
won't need this,” said one, indicating his 
note paper. Replied Hagerty: “I haven't 
anything to say to you today—but if 
you'll follow me, the President would 
like to see you.” 

The surprised reporters followed Hag- 
erty to the President's office for Ike's first 
such unscheduled news conference.* They 





* Franklin Roosevelt unexpectedly called re- 
porters into his office to announce the U.S 
victory in the Battle of the Philippine Sea 
(1944). Harry Truman held a similar conference 
to denounce Henry Wallace's 1946 let’s-be-pals- 
with-Russia specch in Madison Square Garden, 


found President Eisenhower waiting be- 
hind his desk, a drawer half open to sup- 
port a stack of note cards scrawled on in 
heavy black grease pencil. 

Since 1947, said the President, the U.S. 
“has put into the defense part of our 
mutual security about $17 billion. Our al- 
lies have put $107 billion. This means 
that forall of the money we have put in, 
there have been hundreds and thousands of 
soldiers and sailors and airmen supported 
that we could not otherwise have sup- 
ported at all on the side of the free world 
. » » I feel that America is not going to 
want to desert something that has been 
so laboriously and patiently built up over 
the past ten years by Americans of all 
parties, all races, all occupations . . . Here 
is the cheapest money we spend, as long 
as we are talking about getting security 
for the United States. If we did not have 
this working effectively, I just would hate 
to guess what would be the sums I would 
have to ask in the defense appropriation 
next year.” 

Asked if he might call Congress into spe- 
cial session to get adequate foreign-aid 
funds, the President replied: “I would 
have to. You cannot stand aside and see 
America’s interest deterioriate through- 
out the world just by inaction.” 


"Not a Damn Thing.” But the Presi- 
dent’s pleas, including a public statement 
issued on the day the House was to vote 
on foreign-aid appropriations, seemed only 
to irritate the Democratic leadership of 
the House. Said Louisiana’s Democratic 
Representative Otto Passman, leader of 
the forces aiming to slash foreign aid: 
“What the President wants does not mean 
a damn thing to me unless it makes 
sense.” Growled Speaker Sam Rayburn: 
“Sometimes Congressmen shoot and cut in 
another direction if they are not in good 
humor.” And Mr. Sam made it clear that 
he was in a foul humor. 

Confident of success, Louisiana's Pass- 
man, wearing an ice-cream white suit and 
eating an Eskimo Pie. lounged in the 
speaker's lobby before going to the floor 
to attack the Administration for its 
“propaganda” efforts on behalf of foreign 
aid. Opposed to Democrat Passman were 
such longtime Republican economy ad- 
vocates as Minority Leader Joe Martin 
and New York’s crusty old Representative 
John Taber. Cried Taber (whom Martin 
accurately described as “a man who is 
noted for his pinching of pennies”): “Why 
do we have the bill? It is because of 
our own military situation and the world 
military situation, where we have the 
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ince Finnigan 
Democrat PASSMAN 
Do you make this a bastard child?’ 


Communists knocking at 
entry in the world.” 

Bastardized. It was no use: a majority 
of Democrats defeated a majority of Re- 
publicans in beating down amendments 
seeking the restoration of foreign-aid 
funds. Indeed. such was the party turn- 
about that Pennsylvania's Daniel Flood. 
a Democrat who remained loyal to foreign 
aid, berated his fellow Democrats for de- 
serting their own program. “This is your 
baby.” thundered Flood. “Do you make 
this a bastard child?” 

As finally passed by a 252-to-130 House 
vote, the foreign-aid appropriations bill 
granted $3,191,810,000—about $810 mil- 
lion less than the President had asked and 
about $175 million less than the House 
itself approved in the separate authoriza- 
tion program. The bastardized cuts went 
thus: 

@ Military assistance. to $1.8 billion from 
an original Eisenhower request of $2.4 bil- 
lion and a Congressional authorization of 
$2.1 billion. The cut would come from 
plans to help South Korean and Viet- 
namese forces match Communist military 
buildups and to modernize NATO with 
F-100 jets. Nikes and Matadors. 

@ Defense support, to $621 million from 
an Administration request of Sg0o million 
and a Congressional authorization of $750 
million. About 80% of the cut would 
be absorbed by military-aid programs to 
South Korea, Formosa, Viet Nam, Paki- 
stan and Turkey, which have more than 
2,000,000 of their own men under arms at 
much less cost than it would require the 
U.S. to provide its own troops. 

@ Special assistance for such countries as 
Israel, Afghanistan, Guatemala and Bo- 
livia, which cannot qualify under the de- 
velopment loan program, to $175 million 
from a $300 million request and a $250 
million authorization. 

Technical cooperation with such coun- 
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tries as Ghana, Tunis and Morocco, to 
$125 million from the million 
asked and authorized. 
@ The atoms-for-peace program. to $4.- 
300,000 from the $7,000,000 asked and 
authorized. meaning fewer research reac- 
tors send abroad, less money for technical 
training, etc. 
@ For its long-range economic develop- 
ment loan program, the Administration 
had asked $500 million for fiscal 
$750 million for 1959 and another $750 
million for 1960. Congress had authorized 
$s00 million for 1958, $625 million for 
1959 and nothing for 1960. The House 
appropriated only $300 million for 1958 
and nothing thereafter, thereby wrecked a 
vital new Administration plan to check 
grants-in-aid and encourage loans. 
Surveying the House damage, President 
Eisenhower -turned to the Senate as a 
last hope. He called in Minority Leader 
Knowland for an emergency conference. 
Ordered to move upon Capitol Hill this 
week with urgent pleas were Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, retired Joint 
Chiefs’ Chairman Arthur Radford and 
John B. Hollister, retiring International 
Cooperation Administration director. 
Earlier this year, the Senate showed 
itself more friendly to foreign aid than the 
House—but in recent weeks it has also be- 
come increasingly less friendly to Dwight 
Eisenhower personally (Time, July 29). 
In the new belt-Ike atmosphere, Arkansas’ 
Democrat William Fulbright, having vot- 
ed with the segregationist bloc in the civil 
rights debate, took foreign aid as an occa- 
sion to announce that he was “sick and 
tired” of “fighting for a fellow who won't 
fight for himself.” Georgia’s powerful 
Richard Russell said he was backing the 
House cuts. Vermont's Republican Sen- 
ator George Aiken wanly admitted that, 
far from helping, the President's efforts 
last week had had “an adverse effect.” 
Said Illinois Republican Everett Dirksen: 
“It’s going to be a tough fight. We're going 
to have to fight out each item in the bill.” 
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THE CONGRESS 
"The Dam Is Breaking’ 


“Let me make it crystal clear,” said 
House Republican Leader Joe Martin 
after a solemn conference with President 
Eisenhower, “there is no weakening in 
our position.” Swami Martin was talking 
about the Administration's struggle for a 
strong civil rights bill, but his crystal ball 
was cloudy: the Republican position was, 
in fact, weakening second by second. 

Question at issue: Should the House of 
Representatives accept the watered-down 
civil rights bill passed by the Senate? Joe 
Martin was all for shelving the bill in 
hopes of getting a better one in Election 
Year, 1958. But Martin and like-minded 
Republicans were fighting a lonely battle. 
They had been left in the lurch by such 
organizations as the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Americans for Democratic Action and 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0.. all of which, after years 
of making 100%; civil rights an article of 
faith, were now willing to settle for less. 
Editorialists and cartoonists who only a 
few weeks before had been denouncing 
the Senate’s weak bill were now denounc- 
ing the Republicans for opposing it (see 
cartoons). Liberal Northern Democrats, 
let off the hook by the retreat of the 
N.A.A.C.P., the A.D.A., et al., delightedly 
accepted the Senate bill and the unex- 
pected opportunity to avoid a North- 
South Democratic Party split. 

Republican Senators who had gone 
through the long, bone-tiring fight for 


a strong bill seemed unwilling to 
do it again. Minority Leader William 


Knowland frankly wanted the House to 
accept the weak bill. New York's Repub- 
lican Jacob Javits, who has made a politi- 
cal career out of civil rights, was pro- 
claiming: “I want a civil rights bill, not 
a campaign issue.” That left it up to 
House Republicans—and, finding them- 
selves virtually isolated in the effort for 
a strong bill, they began giving way de- 
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spite Leader Martin’s pleas to stand fast. 
Illinois’ Leo Allen, the senior Republican 
on the House Rules Committee, pithily 
summed it all up: “The dam is breaking.” 

Thus, at week's end, it was likely that 
the House would accept the Senate civil 
rights bill with one major amendment: 
the Senate provision requiring jury trials 
for all criminal contempt cases would be 
narrowed to include only those pertaining 
to voting rights. After that, the prospect 
was for President Eisenhower to sign the 
bill—probably with an accompanying mes- 
sage criticizing it and promising that the 
Republicans would be back next session 
with a stronger bill. 

It remained for Secretary of Labor 
Jim Mitchell to make the first effective 
public reply to the political doubletalk 
that the G.O.P. sponsors of strong civil 
rights legislation are somehow standing 
in the way of progress by opposing the 
Senate’s weak version. “It is very disap- 
pointing to me,” said Mitchell at a news 
conference in San Francisco, “to see so 
many of those to whom we usually look 
for support in the field of civil rights run- 
ning from the field before the whistle is 
blown.” 

Pointing specifically at the A.D.A., the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. executive council and 
U.A.W.-C.L.O. President Walter Reuther 
as those who ran first and fastest (Tre, 
Aug. 19), Mitchell traced the recent his- 
tory of the civil rights bill; “The House 
sent President Eisenhower's sound civil 
rights bill to the Senate with its approval. 
The Senate then, in the words of Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, made the bill ‘disappoint- 
ingly weak’ by crippling that provision 
which would ensure equal voting rights 
for all Americans . . . And then, before 
the House had a chance to make any 
move to put strength back in the bill, a 
substantial body of onetime civil rights 
supporters backed down and quit, They 
gave as a reason: ‘Something is better 
than nothing.’ All I can say to them is 
this: this isn't the philosophy that made 
our country what it is today.” 


AMERICANS ABROAD 
The Mis-Guided Tour 


To the U.S. embassy in Moscow came 
an urgent message for 45 youngish Ameri- 
cans, self-appointed delegates and observ- 
ers at a monster Communist world youth 
festival, who had accepted an invitation 
for a cut-rate propaganda junket to Com- 
munist China. “Dear Fellow Citizen,” 
wrote Acting Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter. “By traveling to Communist 
China at this time you will, in the consid- 
ered view of your government, be acting 
as a willing tool of Communist propagan- 
da intended, wherever possible, to subvert 
the foreign policy and the best interests 
of the U.S.” Herter added that the Ameri- 
cans who went to Red China might even- 
tually face criminal prosecution under 
the Trading with the Enemy Act because 
the U.S. and Red China were still in “a 
quasi state of war.” 

In a 24-hour meeting the Americans 
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considered Herter’s letter (delivered to 
them by embassy officials) and reached 
individual decisions: 41 of them flatly 
reaffirmed their acceptance of the Red 
China invitation, two heeded Herter’s 
message and turned down the invitation, 
two more turned it down but added that 
they might try to catch up with the group 
later on. 

The Conglomeration. Most of the 
Americans were students or recent students 
—17 from New York City, eleven from 
Los Angeles. Some were headed for Red 
China to have a good time, to see what 
an Asian country looked like, to take ad- 
vantage of a nearly free-trip. Many were 
no strangers to Communists or to the 
Communist Party line. Among these: 

The Rev. Warren McKenna, 39. the 
group spokesman, graduate of Wesleyan 
University and the Episcopal Theological 
School of Cambridge, Mass., recent (1955) 
rector of St. James’s Episcopal Church at 





i United Press 
U.S, JUNKETEER OFF TO PEKING 
A quasi state of war. 


Amesbury, Mass., and more recently as- 
sistant pastor of a church at Dalston. 
England, Minister McKenna, who signed 
a petition urging clemency for the Rosen- 
burgs, attended the famous Communist 
World Peace Congress in Poland in 1950, 
was listed by New Hampshire Attorney 
General Louis C. Wyman as having associ- 
ated with twelve Communist-controlled 
or Communist-influenced organizations 
since 1947. 

Sally Belfrage, 17, raised in Manhattan 
by her British father, Cedric Belfrage, 
editor-in-exile of the Communist Nation- 
al Guardian who was deported from the 
U.S. in 1955 and who now works for Mos- 
cow Radio. Sally is touring Communist- 
land at the behest of devoted father Ced- 
ric “‘to absorb both Eastern and Western 
atmosphere.” 

Peggy Seeger, 25, folk-singer daughter 
of a retired Santa Barbara, Calif. musicol- 
ogist, who rejected a don't-go-to-Red- 


China cable from her father because she 
believed she was infringing not U.S. law 
but only U.S. policy. Her half-brother 
Pete Seeger, 38, a folk singer once named 
by Manhattan’s Daily Worker as “Peo- 
ple’s Artist,” said that Peggy-in-Commu- 
nistland ought “to learn a lot.” 

The Tools. As the group headed off 
from Moscow's Yaroslavsky Station amid 
a blare of brass bands, the Rev. Mr. Me- 
Kenna read a statement signed by 32 
members of the group. “We believe in the 
right of citizens to travel.” he said. “We 
reject the notion that we are a tool of 
Communist propaganda.” Not 24 hours 
later one of the group, Brooklyn’s Larry 
Moyer, was pumping out glowing dis- 
patches for the United Press about Com- 
munism's “oceans of golden wheat 
big factories and golden domes of Byzan- 
tine churches new industrial giants 
seldom visited by foreigners.” 

Back home the mis-guided tour stirred 
up most editorialists and most vocal po- 
liticos, “They have played into the hands 
of the Kremlin propagandists,”’ said Min- 
nesota’s Democratic Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey. “They have fallen for a come-on 
gimmick,’ added Montana's Democratic 
Senator Mike Mansfield. “My remedy.” 
Vermont's liberal Republican Senator 
George D, Aiken summed up, “would be 
a good spanking for every one of them.” 


IMMIGRATION 
Let It Go Hang 


In the warm afterglow of the Hungarian 
revolution, President Eisenhower laid U.S. 
prestige on the line by urging Congress to 
increase the annual number of immigrants 
to the U.S, from about 155,000 to about 
190,000. He also laid U.S. good faith on 
the line—to the cheers of Congressmen 
and editorial writers—by admitting 24,- 
600 Hungarian refugees to the U.S. “on 
parole,’ with the tacit understanding that 
legislation to grant them permanent visas 
would come later. 

Last week the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, chaired by Mississippi's Democrat 
James Oliver Eastland, and the House 
Judiciary Committee, starring Pennsylva- 
nia’s Democrat Francis E. (“Tad”) Wal- 
ter, co-author of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act, handed the President 
and the U.S. their answer. Its net: the 
U.S.’s prestige and the U.S.’s good faith 
could go hang. 

The Senate and House committees 
moved separately but on parallel lines 
toward a “compromise” immigration bill. 
Immigration to the U.S. would stay just 
about where it was, at 155,000 a year, 
parceled out in national quotas that fa- 
vored immigrants from Northern and 
Western Europe as against harder-pressed 
people from Southern and Central Europe. 
As for the 24,600 Hungarian refugees “on 
parole,” the House Judiciary Committee 
considered the President's request for per- 
manent status, voted it down by 15 to 11. 
The Senate committee ignored it com- 
pletely. So the 24,600 Hungarians—‘free- 
dom fighters” was once the term—would 
have to stay indefinitely on parole. 
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THE COLD WAR & THE SMALL WAR 


A New Study in the Anatomy of U.S. Doctrine 


Tommy WESER 


N the Pentagon, the 
State Department, 
the White House, top 
U.S. policymakers are 
earnestly debating a 
new book, a brilliant, 
independent analysis 
of the nation’s post- 
war diplomatic and 
military struggle with 
Communism. _ Title: 
Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy (Har- 
per; $s). Author: Political Scientist Henry 
A. Kissinger, 34, associate director of Har- 
vard’s new Center for International Affairs, 
a policy consultant to the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, wartime Army intelligence special- 
ist. Heart of Kissinger’s analysis: Ameri- 
cans must drastically revise their hopes for 
Communist redemption, e.g., through dis- 
armament, their fears of all-out war, and 
their mental clichés about the shape of the 
next war, if they expect to win out against 
a relentless, single-minded enemy. 


KISSINGER 


Between the Alternatives 

The U.S., says Kissinger, is so con- 
ditioned by its heritage of domestic 
achievement, by a history of military 
victories, and a general faith that peace is 
“normal” that it still does not realize the 
dimensions of danger in a world half- 
controlled by “an irreconcilably hostile 
bloc.” The Communists, on the other 
hand, have exploited the U.S. desire for 
peace and its fear of all-out atomic war 
by playing with considerable skill their 
“strategy of ambiguity,” i.e., by alter- 
nating belligerence with “peaceful coex- 
istence,” open repression (Hungary) with 
subtle infiltration (the Mideast). “What 
is striking [is] that essentially the same 
pattern of Soviet behavior should time 
and again raise discussion about its ‘sin- 
cerity’ or its ‘novelty,’ says Kissinger. 
“Nothing could be more irrelevant.” Stead- 
fast Communist doctrine uses war and 
peace as varying opportunistic means to 
the same distant goal: domination of the 
entire world, 

U.S. military policy against Soviet ex- 
pansion, says Kissinger, has been inhib- 
ited by “our notion of aggression as an 
unambiguous act [i.e., a direct attack on 
the U.S, or Western Europe | and our con- 
cept of war as inevitably an all-out strug- 
gle” resulting in the enemy’s “uncondi- 
tional surrender.” Against indirect Com- 
munist aggression by “internal subversion, 
intervention by ‘volunteers,’ domination 
through political and psychological war- 
fare,” U.S. doctrine has no flexible al- 
ternative between total war and peaceful 
inaction, because it is geared to “total” 
concepts. Neither psychologically nor mil- 
itarily has the U.S. been willing to take 






risks or properly shape its power to battle 
less than total threats. Even when it en- 
joyed A-bomb monopoly, the U.S. failed 
to translate “our military superiority into 
a political advantage” over the Soviet 
bloc. Result: Communism took over in 
China and Czechoslovakia, won control of 
North Korea and North Viet Nam, is still 
busily at work in Southeast Asia. 

Survival, Kissinger warns, “depends not 
only on our strength, but also on our 
ability to recognize [and fight] aggres- 
sion” in all its forms. “In the nuclear age, 
by the time a threat has become unam- 
biguous it may be too late to resist it.” 


Switching the Burden 

Mastering the Soviet strategy of am- 
biguity, contends Kissinger, requires some 
drastic revisions in U.S. diplomatic and 
military doctrine. The U.S. must be willing 
to spend money—and lives, too, if neces- 
sary—to nip small Communist aggres- 
sions. He does not in the least down-rate 
the basic importance of the Air Force’s 
Strategic Air Command and its capacity 
for massive retaliation. But the very ex- 
istence of SAC, he holds, provides an 
opportunity to meet the less-than-total 
Communist strategy of ambiguity with a 
less-than-total U.S. strategy. This means 
that the U.S. must be psychologically, 
militarily and diplomatically prepared to 
fight “limited” nuclear wars to upset less- 
than-total Communist challenges. 

Limited war, Kissinger maintains, need 
not lead either to all-out H-bomb war or 
to stalemate; linked with diplomacy, it 
strives for specific political gains. For 
every new Communist aggression, it prom- 
ises a punishing limited setback, a setback 
that the enemy will reluctantly accept be- 
cause the loss is not worth the risk of 
starting the all-out war. Thus the strategy 
of ambiguity and the burden of decision 
for risking total war are turned on the 
enemy; either he must settle for setback 
or risk the certain destruction that would 
come with all-out war. Thus the small in- 
roads of aggression are stopped before 
they can add up to an all-or-nothing world 
crisis. “The fact that the Kremlin may 
stand to lose from a limited nuclear war 
does not mean that it could profit from all- 
out war,” says Kissinger. “On the con- 
trary, if our retaliatory force is kept at a 
proper level and our diplomacy shows 
ways out of a military impasse short of 
unconditional surrender, we should always 
be able to make all-out war seem an un- 
attractive course.” 


Example: Korea 
Kissinger’s horrible example of how not 
to conduct limited war is Korea, the one 
limited war the U.S. has fought against 
Communism. All the confusions of U.S. 


policy popped up as fighting went on. 
Washington’s fear of touching off a “big 
war” enfeebled U.S. planning to the point 
where General Omar Bradley, then chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, crossed 
off an-expanded offensive as “the wrong 
war, at the wrong place, at the wrong 
time.” Zigzag U.S. policy was further 
shaken by paying too much attention to 
allies, e.g., Britain and France, who had 
no basic strategic interest in Korea, op- 
posed taking any risks, however minor, 
which might extend the war to Europe. 
Unprepared for limited war, “we thought 
we could not afford to win in Korea, de- 
spite our strategic superiority, because 
Russia could not afford to lose.” Kissinger 
contends that a decisive Red Chinese de- 
feat in Korea would probably not have 
brought an all-out war; instead, the Soviet 
Union might have coldly reconsidered ex- 
pending its resources to help a bungling 
ally. In any case, the Sino-Soviet alli- 
ance would have been severely strained. 
But during the long Korean stalemate, 
“our traditional insistence on divorcing 
force from diplomacy caused our power 
to lack purpose and our negotiations to 
lack force.” 

What the U.S. now needs to back up its 
broadened array of weaponry, says Kis- 
singer, is a more subtle set of concepts in 
diplomacy and armed forces. Guiding U.S. 
power, U.S. diplomacy must always keep 
communications open with the enemy, 
make clear U.S. intentions to use appro- 
priate force in local situations while pos- 
sessing the capacity to inflict massive re- 
taliation should big war come. Above all, 
diplomacy must leave room for “reason- 
able” ‘settlements, without pushing the So- 
viets into a blind thermonuclear alley. 

Equally important, the U.S. armed 
forces must escape their preoccupation 
with all-out war, and the resulting scram- 
ble of all three services to get in on the 
Big-War act. Kissinger holds that the 
services must still develop a strong sec- 
ondary capability to fight local wars. The 
Army, he says, should be expanded (by at 
least four divisions), not cut, to give it an 
adequate strategic reserve; it should ac- 
quire sufficient transportability and airlift 
so that it can be quickly moved in force 
to threatened areas. The Air Force should 
boost its less favored child, the Tactical 
Air Command. The Navy should place less 
emphasis on large, strategic carriers (soon 
to be downgraded by missiles), more on 
ocean-controlling antisubmarine warfare. 

“To use our strategic striking force as 
a dual-purpose force would weaken the de- 
terrent to all-out war [exactly] when it 
should be strongest.” Lacking adequate 
small-war forces, the military command 
will be strongly tempted to counsel avoid- 
ing local conflicts in order to conserve 
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strength for a “clearer’’ provocation—an 
echo of Omar Bradley's wrong war at the 
wrong place at the wrong time. Without 
urging sky’s-the-limit spending, Kissinger 
deplores the effect of increasing budget- 
mindedness on Administration thinking. 
“Budgetary requests are not formulated in 
the light of strategic doctrine. Rather doc- 
trine is tailored and, if necessary. invented 
to fit budgetary requests.” 


Washington Reactic 





Kissinger gets—and  deserves—high 
marks from some of Washington's top 
policymakers and military men. for the 
logic and solid thought evident in his 
shrewd analysis of postwar U.S.-Commu- 
nist relationships, and his important book 
has become must reading in top echelons 
of Government, Policy planners generally 
agree with his tough analysis of the mis- 
takes of Korea (says a top airman: “We 
made a basic mistake”). But they insist 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Na- 
tional Security Council are now well aware 
of the need to be ready for small wars. 
Says one Pentagon critic: “We've already 
got a national doctrine: deterrence and 
containment. We want to deter the big 
wars, and the little ones, too.” Moreover 
the Dulles doctrine of retaliation “by 
means and at places of our choosing” is 
clear notice that the U.S. is prepared to 
fight small wars. The notice itself—with 
its own quality of ambiguity because it 
implies that the U.S. will decide just how 
small or how big to make the war—has 
perhaps won limited wars before they 
were started, ¢.g., Quemoy and Matsu off 
the China coast in 1955; in challenging 
the Soviet creeping offensive in the Mid- 
east through the dispatch of the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet at the time of the Jordanian 
crisis (Time, May 6). 

On the military side, the services argue 
that they now have a substantial small- 
war capability, The Army, while woefully 
in need of air transport, is streamlining 
itself so that it can quickly be flown to 
brush-fire war areas. The Navy's readiness 
to use Marine amphibious forces is part 
of the Navy's traditional role in “limited 
situations.” And the Air Force's Tactical 
Air Command and some SAC units could 
be diverted to limited wars without limit- 
ing SAC’s overall retaliatory mission. 

Such criticism of Kissinger specifics are 
valid, but so is Kissinger’s broader point 
that all these assets are likely to be wast- 
ed unless the U.S. is militarily, and above 
all psychologically, ready to use them 
if deterrence fails. It takes a firm hand 
and steady nerves to face a small-war chal- 
lenge, to resist the outcries against atomic 
weapons, and to confront the enemy with 
the choice of backing down or risking all- 
out war. Raising the prospect of such a 
challenge in advance is Kissinger’s impor- 
tant service, At a time when public apathy 
disarmament talk and budget-mindedness 
are being felt in the scales of U.S. policy 
Auditor Kissinger has brought fresh ideas 
to weigh. 
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ARMED FORCES 


Certain Discrepancies 

Air Force Lieut. David Steeves got con- 
siderable mileage out of his dramatic story 
of a bail-out from his T-33 jet over Cali- 
fornia’s Sierra Nevada range and the en- 
suing 54 days during which he claims to 
have trekked (on sprained ankles) pre- 
cariously through the wilderness. Return- 
ing to civilization sporting a handsome 
beard (Time, July 15). Steeves. 23. was 
taken in tow by Air Force pressagents, sat 
for newspaper interviews, repeatedly told 
his dramatic survival story on TV. and 
finally got a $10.000 offer for his story 
from the Saturday Evening Post. Last 
week the sonic boom cracked around Dave 
Steeves’s ears; the Satevepost announced 
that it was canceling its contract, and 
Steeves’s wife Rita announced that she 
was considering a divorce. 

The family breakup. explained Mrs. 
Steeves, “preceded the whole adventure in 
the mountains. The whole mess has been 
going on a long time.” But the Post can- 
cellation was a surprise. After a Satevepost 
writer had interviewed Steeves for three 
weeks and led him back along his High 
Sierra trail, the Posi’s writer found certain 
“discrepancies” in his story; ¢.g., his boots 
seemed to be in remarkably good shape; 
Steeves at first sturdily showed no knowl- 
edge of a small forest fire discovered in 
the area where he says he camped, later 
said that he started the fire. 

Beyond these and various other items 
was the biggest puzzle of all: Air Force 
investigators could not find remnants of 
the jet plane that Lieutenant Steeves said 
he had abandoned at 33,000 ft. This 
raised another question: Was it as severe- 
ly damaged as Steeves said it was or did 
it continue to fly on its pre-set course 
until it ran out of fuel? 

At week's end a beardless Pilot Steeves 
visibly shaken, stood by his story. Said 
he: “They can't disprove my story. How 
can they? Are they going to interview 
animals? Things happen miraculously to 
people in this day and age. I don’t have 
anything to hide.” Stationed at Bolling 
Air Force Base at Washington, D.C.. 
where he is undergoing tests in preparation 
for an instructorship in survival for air- 
men, Steeves waved emptily at the brand- 





SCHRIEVER 


Hoapay 


new grey Jaguar he bought shortly before 
his famed adventure. “Look. I've lost ev- 
erything in the world—my wife. What 
have I got with all this publicity? I've got 
a nice car. I'm lonesome as hell.” 


; ° 
Thorpiter or Thupiter? 

To end a bitter and expensive inter- 
service rivalry, retiring Defense Secretary 
Charlie Wilson last week ordered a ca- 
pable three-man committee to merge the 
Army’s experimental Jupiter and the Air 
Force’s Thor into a single intermediate- 
range (1,500-mile) ballistics missile. The 
multimillion-dollar marriage brokers: Ma- 
jor General John B. Medaris, boss of the 
Army’s missile-making Redstone Arsenal; 
Major General Bernard A. Schriever, boss 
of the Air Force's ballistics-missile pro- 
gram; and Wilson's special assistant for 
guided missiles, William M. Holaday, one- 
time Socony Mobil Oil Co. Inc. research 
director. Wedding date: “Earliest practi- 
cable,” probably October. 

Even as Wilson ordered the IRBM 
nuptials, the Army reported that it had 
scored a major research breakthrough. A 
Redstone-built, rocket-powered Jupiter 
“C” test vehicle, fired 400 miles into the 
ionosphere from its launching site at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla.. reached a top speed of 
12,000 m.p.h., dropped into the Atlantic 
with its nose cone intact, despite the 
destructive 20,000° friction heat gener- 
ated on its “re-entry” into the earth's 
atmosphere. Thus the Army laid claim to 
being the first to solve the fantastically 
complicated “re-entry problem” (and also 
exulted in the fact that the test Jupiter 
“C” landed 1,200 miles from its launching 
site, within a quarter-mile of its plotted 
destination area ). 

To rub in the success of their bird over 
the Air Force's Thor, more ambitiously 
designed but so far unsuccessfully flown, 
Army scientists produced a letter carried 
through space in the Jupiter's nose, jubi- 
lantly sent it off to the addressee, Research 
Boss Medaris, who read it and stuck it in 
his blouse pocket without revealing its 
text. Where they had previously conceded 
that the new mating of Thor and Jupiter 
might conceivably be called ‘“Thorpiter,” 
Army scientists now were claiming more 
credit, joked that they would settle for 
nothing less than “Thupiter.” 








J. R. Eyerman; Vince Finnigan; George Skadding—Lire 
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Love, no; marriage, yes. 
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THE ECONOMY 
The Reuther Plan 


In a time of growing public concern 
about inflation, United Automobile Work- 
ers’ President Walter Reuther last week 
fired off an astute challenge to the presi- 
dents of General Motors, Chrysler and 
Ford. He proposed that 1) the Big Three 
should cut prices on 1958 models by a 
specific $100 below prices for 1957 mod- 
els—or more; 2) the U.A.W. would then 
give nonspecific “full consideration” to 
lower company earnings in framing its 
1958 demands (reportedly to include the 
four-day week and a substantial wage in- 
crease); and 3) if U.A.W. demands ap- 
peared to force the companies to raise 
prices again, U.A.W. was willing to be 
“guided” by the findings of a nonpartisan 
“impartial review panel.” 

Reuther was obviously asking a lot and 
offering almost nothing. He was just as 
obviously taking a line designed to soothe 
the growing public conviction that im- 
moderate wage demands by big labor add 
up to a big factor in inflation (Tre, 
Aug. 5). But the fact remained that he 
had astutely framed his argument in the 
terms of inflation and thereby caught a 
public ear that would likewise be tuned 
to the answers of the auto companies. 


ESPIONAGE 


Charming Counterspy 

All his life, roly-poly Boris Mihailo- 
vich Morros, 62, has been a suave Slav 
charmer with a St. Petersburg touch to 
his accent. As he tells it, when he v 
16 and already conducting the Russian 
Imperial Symphony, the charmed Ras- 
putin pressed gifts upon him. At 42, as a 
Hollywood musical director, he persuaded 
Leopold Stokowski to make his first mo- 
tion picture (The Big Broadcast of 1937). 
Even the U.S. Government capitulated to 
his charm. During Boris’ twelve-year stint 
as an undercover man keeping tabs on 
Soviet spies, bemused FBI men referred 
to him as their “special special agent.” 
Last week, with the Soble spy ring (Time, 
Aug. 19) cracked as a result of his in- 
formation, and Boris Morros’ counterspy 
career over at last, the Justice Depart- 
ment allowed its departing “special special 
agent” a hail-and-farewell press conference. 

As Special Special Agent Morros un- 
folded details of his espionage career, it 
was Soviet Embassy Second Secretary 
Vassili Zubilin who first asked him to be- 
come a Soviet spy in 1943. From then on 
real life and reel life were sometimes in- 
distinguishable. There were tales of a 
coded message in which the word Cinerama 
really meant “You are in danger. Come 
home at once.”’ There were hairbreadth 
escapes; i.e., one day in Moscow while 
Morros was in conference with Soviet Spy 
Chief Lavrenty P. Beria, an incoming mes- 
sage accused him of disloyalty. Boris 
charmed the Russians into believing that 
the American woman who had squealed 
on him was merely jealous. 

Last week before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, Boris Morros 
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identified the woman. She was, said he, 


Martha Dodd Stern, the Communist- 
minded daughter of William E. Dodd, 
onetime (1933-37) U.S. Ambassador to 


Germany in the Roosevelt Administration. 
The U already knew a lot about the 
activities of Martha Stern and her wealthy 
husband Alfred, who had been hiding out 
in Mexico and dodging extradition and 
indictment as members of Jack Soble’s 
spy network. But last week it learned 
more. The Sterns had flown from Mexico 
City on a Dutch airliner, were said to be, 
leaving Holland and heading East. 

Last week Boris Morros was also on the 
move. He was back in his beloved show 
business as a man no longer suspect. 
Friends who once crossed Hollywood-and- 
Vine to avoid the man they despised as a 
flagrant fellow traveler were proud to talk 
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to him again. Boris, who estimates he lost 
$2,000,000 in possible earnings by be- 
coming a counterspy, was busy with plans 
for the future. He had already charmed 
18 Nobel Prizewinners into recounting 
their life stories to him, hoped to turn 
the stories into a series of television films. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Hot Cargo 


Highballing down a well-marked high- 
way last week. Senator John McClellan’s 
labor-rackets committee stopped the cara- 
van to take on some extra cargo, and 
headed on, Destination: the front door of 
James Riddle Hoffa, slick, front-running 
mastermind of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, who hopes to take 
over the presidency from Dave Beck next 
month, The weighty new cargo, the com- 
mittee hoped, would prove once and for 
all that Jimmy Hofia hooked up with 
racketeers in what was eventually a suc- 
cessful attempt to seize power in the 
Teamster organization in New York. 


First package in the load was cucumber- 
shaped Anthony Doria, who despite his 
vegetable-like appearance, sounded like 
the world’s longest-playing record. For 
eleven hours, Doria, former international 
secretary-treasurer of the U.A.W.-A.F.L., 
virtually overwhelmed the committee and 
absorbed television viewers with a display 
of verbal sidestepping, sermonizing, non- 
sequiturs and assorted mishmash calculat- 
ed to assure everybody that Racketeer 
Johnny Dio is just as honest and devoted 
to clean labor unionism as Anthony Doria 
himself (“If society had treated Johnny 
Dio right, he would have had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming an outstanding leader 
in labor’). 

But as he filled up some 500 pages of 
testimony, Tony Doria never erased any 
of the committee’s charges that Doria 1) 
had both hands deep in the international's 
till, and 2) helped Dio transfer phony 
U.A.W.-A.F.L. charters to the Teamsters 
Union, thus enabling the racketeers to 
take over New York's powerful central 
Teamster outfit, Joint Council 16. 

Assorted Surprises. Next came a crate 
of assorted mugs, who, Committee Coun- 
sel Bob Kennedy contended, were rounded 
up by Dio and his henchmen. They served 
as officers of the phony locals that were 
set up to outvote Joint Council 16 Presi- 
dent Martin Lacey in 1956 and elect Hoffa's 
man, John O'Rourke. Among these was 
one Armando Simontacci, who testified 
that, all of a sudden, although he had 
never been a member of the Teamsters, 
he was told one day by one of Dio’s boys 
that he had been made president of Team- 
ster Local 269. 

Q. You were not a member of it, were 
you? 

A. Well, if I was nominated for presi- 
dent, I guess it is the beginning of a mem- 
bership. 

Q. How long did you serve as president? 
+ A. 1 might still be serving as president. 

Surprise package was John O'Rourke 
himself. Sporting a huge diamond ring and 
a pink, craggy face, O'Rourke, 57, one- 
time ready-fisted dock worker, had led the 
committee to feel that he might cooperate 
with the investigators. He had been de- 
clared winner of the contested election, 
was forced to give it up after Lacey took 
the case to court—and finally, unopposed, 
took over Joint Council 16 when ailing 
Martin Lacey dropped out. O’Rourke’s 
surprise: Fifth Amendment pleas on all 
pertinent questions, even a refusal to ad- 
mit that he is president of the council or 
that he is acquainted with other Teamster 
officials. Asked South Dakota’s Senator 
Karl Mundt plaintively: “Is there any- 
thing you would like to say to help dis- 
incriminate yourself? Is the whole story 
really that bad?” O'Rourke declined to 
answer, but after the questioning was 
over, he stepped outside the Senate caucus 
room, braced himself against a marble 
pillar and burst into tears. 

Little Caesar. Giving orders in New 
York gangdom was one unwieldy bird 
named Antonio Corallo, known to cronies 
and cops as Tony Ducks—a title bestowed 
in praise of his ability to avoid convic- 
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Tears, a long-playing record and a crate of mugs. 


tions on all but two of his twelve arrests 
since 1929. A beefy, movie-style heavy, 
Tony Ducks keeps no bank accounts, 
buys no property in his own name, often 
meets his confederates at 5 a.m, (to avoid 
detection), assigns one of his boys to tail 
any detective found to be tailing Tony 
Ducks. One employer, said Committee 
Counsel Kennedy, hired Tony Ducks just 
to come into his shop once every couple 
of weeks and glare at the employees. In 
1941, after he had dodged the draft by 
claiming that he was the sole support of 
his family, Tony Ducks was convicted 
on a narcotics rap. 

When he took the stand in the Senate 
caucus room, Tony Ducks was not talking, 
beyond muttering “I refuse t’ansuh on 
the ground it may tend ta ‘criminate me.” 
But Tony talked anyway—on six wiretaps 
played by the committee. In telephone 
talks with a Runyonesque rogue’s gallery 
of obsequious underlings (including his 
front man, natty Sam Goldstein, who also 
claimed protection under the Fifth 
Amendment), Tony Ducks showed that 
he is a Little Caesar among New York’s 
labor racketeers: as a top gun, Tony 
Ducks snarled out advice to his hoodlums. 
Item: he ordered one of them to get Jim- 
my Hoffa, or Hoffa’s St. Louis hench- 
man, Harold Gibbons, to settle one of the 
many New York Teamster problems. The 
committee heard enough to conclude that 
Tony Ducks, as well as Mobster Johnny 
Dio, helped rig the key Teamster election 
in Joint Council 16, and that he even 
planned to beleaguered President 
Martin Lacey $10,000 a year to move over 
and leave the spot for Hoffa's man, John- 
ny O'Rourke. 

The Conspiracy. As the week wound 
up, 74-year-old Martin Lacey showed up 
to verify much of the The 
chartering of the Teamster phony locals, 
he said, tears in his eyes, was the result of 
“fraud and deception a major con- 
spiracy.”” Lacey was seconded by Team 
ster Vice President Tom Hickey, Jimmy 
Hoffa's chief enemy in the Teamsters’ 
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Eastern Conference, who told how. Hoffa 
tried to get a charter for Johnny Dio. : 
“Mr. Hoffa,” testified Hickey, “inter- 
ceded for Mr. Dio. | Mr. Dio] impressed 
Mr. Hoffa no end.” At a high-level meet- 
ing with Dio, Hickey and Dave Beck, 
Hoffa tried to win Beck’s agreement to 
sweep Dio into the Teamsters Union with 
a Dio-controlled taxicab local, but, said 
Hickey, A.F.L. Boss George Meany (now 
president of the A.F.L.-C.1.0.) killed the 
move. In the end Hic discovered that 
Hoffa had sneaked Teamster charters 
through to Dio anyway. Announced Hick- 
ey: he will run for the international presi- 
dency against Hoffa late next month. 
Asked John McClellan: “If you should be 
elected, would you use all power vested 
in you to clean out this organization?” 
Replied Tom Hickey firmly: “I would 
dedicate myself to that ambition.” 

With its heavy load of evidence, the 
McClellan-led caravan moved on relent- 
lessly toward Jimmy Hoffa’s door. Hof- 
fa’s Teamster career would depend di- 
rectly on how much of the hot cargo he 
could touch without burning his fingers. 


WISCONSIN 


Running Scared 

“You got hot with McCarthy—now 
Boyle” was the slogan stitched on new 
political banners unfurled across Wisconsin 
last week. “Boyle” is Lawyer Howard H. 
(for Henry) Boyle Jr., 36, of Mil- 
waukee, an Old Guard Republican who 
two hours before the deadline, filed as an 
independent candidate for next week's 
special election to fill Joe McCarthy's 
U.S. Senate seat. Wisconsin voters seemed 
to be taking Boyle coolly, but the state’s 
G.O.P, leaders were steaming. Reason 
Boyle had turned what seemed a certain 
victory for G.O.P. Candidate Walter Jo- 
dok Kohler Jr. into a just-might chance 
for Democrat William Proxmire. 

Kohler, Wisconsin’s three-term former 
governor, was the narrow victor last month 
in a bitter, seven-man G.O.P. primary 














(True, Aug. 12). Since then. factional 
wounds have been healing and Kohler has 
found allies among the defeated six. But 
he could establish no such rapport with 
Latecomer Boyle, an old hand at going 
after the front-runner. Last year Boyle 
jumped into a G.O.P. primary between 
Senator Alexander Wiley and conserva- 
tive ex-Congressman Glenn Davis, helped 
Wiley win by picking off about 59% of 
Davis’ conservative vote. He makes no 
bones about trying to trip Walter Kohler 
in the same fashion. “If Kohler is beaten,” 
he explained, “the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin will have to nominate a con- 
servative in 1958. If by some quirk Prox- 
mire wins, he will be easily beaten in 1958 
by a conservative Republican.” 

Proxmire, a chronic candidate who has 
yet to win statewide office, has more 
than Boyle’s candidacy to hearten him. 
He has received the endorsement of the 
state’s labor organizations in a move that 
was more anti-Kohler than it was pro- 
Proxmire. He can also count on the return 
to the fold of Democrats who filled out 
Republican primary ballots, voted for 
Kohler to lessen the chance of a con- 
servative Republican’s winning. Kohler 
forces, who had expected to win in a walk, 
were running scared. “Every vote for 
Boyle,” warned a Kohler lieutenant omi- 
nously, “is a vote for Proxmire.” 


CALIFORNIA 


Goodie for Governor 

California GOPoliticians have for weeks 
been hoping that Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight would forgo a try at re-election 
next year, instead take over (in a sure 
walk) the Senate seat of retiring William 
Fife Knowland. Reason: Bill Knowland 
is certain to announce soon that he 
himself is a candidate for governor, and 
every Republican—as well as every hand- 
rubbing Democrat—knows that a Knight- 
Knowland primary battle would create 
one of the ding-dongest political fights 
in California's history, all to the detri- 
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ment of the Republican Party. Beyond 
that, as they all know as well, the state- 
house is a good stump from which Gover- 
nor Bill Knowland could lay his plans to 
fight Californian Dick Nixon for the 1960 
presidential nomination.* 

But Goodie Knight is having none of 
this. In a statement drafted this week, 
Knight announced with finality that he 
will campaign for another term. Forswear- 
ing any presidential ambitions of his own 
he added a well-placed kick at Knowland’s 
shins. Said Knight: “The Republican Par- 
ty in California has two potential con- 
tenders for the presidency of the U.S. in 
1960, both able and distinguished men. 
The governor's office is far too important 
to the welfare of the people of this st 
to be allowed to become a pawn in the 
presidential contest. No candidate should 
be pressed by his political advisers to seek 
the governorship of California for tem- 
porary useé as an interim steppingstone to 
any other office.” 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Apathy on Lodge Night 


Founded and operated for a seemingly 
infinite variety of reasons 








ranging 
royal good fellowship, to mutual financial 
benefit (low-cost insurance ), to generously 
financed works of public good will,t the 


Irom 


Last week the Gallup poll reported that Re- 
publican voters list their presidential preference 
thus 
Dick Nixon Cesc seteecccecscccceece 4 
AU MOWED 62a ahs Wo Weng s Saute ws 12° 
Harold Stassen TV e IRE CORR ee 7% 
Henry Cabot Lodge ........ 6 





Christian Herter 
Goodwin Knight 








+ Exampl the Shriners maintain 17 hospitals 
for crippled children; the Knights of Columbus 
donate $1 000 a year to charities; the Loyal 
Order of Moose operates a campus-styl yme 





for 800 needy offspring of deceased members 





‘rare special occasions, é.¢., 


nation’s 248 major fraternal orders (125,- 
861 local chapters) have shared as never 
before in the golden bounty of U.S. pros- 
perity. Since 1947, overall membership in 
the Masonic order, biggest U.S. fraternity, 
has climbed 10% to 4,000,000: the Benev- 
olent and Protective Order of Elks, second 
largest. reports a husky 25% gain in new 
dues-paying brethren to a total of 1.200.- 
000. From Calais, Me. to Elsinore, Calif. 
more than 20 million U.S. males are en- 
titled to participate in the mysteries and 
handclasps of one lodge or more. Estimat- 
ed total assets of all the orders, including 
hundreds of plush new lodge halls: a thun- 
derous $1o billion, more than the com- 
bined assets of General Motors and Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Funerals & Prizefights. Even as they 
burn their mortgages. contribute heavily 
to charities and tend their investments, 
lodge officials have bumped up against a 
discouraging fact of 1957: the old prestige 
and royal good fellowship just aren't there 

fewer than 15% of 
whether Odd Fellows 
Eagles or Woodmen, bother to 
for lodge meetings, except on 
a New Year's 
Eve party. Explains a once-earnest, now- 
backsliding Chicago 
(Masons, Maccabees 
World): “I know I 


a sudden 


any more. Evidence 
the nation’s joiners 
Shriners 
show up 


businessman-joiner 
Woodmen of the 
should attend. But 
on a lodge night, I realize 
I haven't been home with the family for 
three nights running. Then there'll be a 
damn good prizefight on TV. You know 
what loses out. 

From the Elks to the Moose, fraternal 


all of 





While the night-mecting fraternal orders lan- 
h, the civic-minded lunching clubs, « 
nis (membership: 250,000), Rotary ( 





booming. Ex 
“It’s the new 
ase valve, At a Kiwanis lunch, a man car 
nd relied thinking for an hour 
or two during a hectic day.” 





) and Lions (564,000) are 
ains one Kansas City Kiwanian 
rel 





from business 


Masonic Booster Lanp & Harry TruMAN (1955) 
Among the brothers, a dwindling spirit. 
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leaders blame home TV, the automobile, 
the country club for the new apathy 
among the brethren. “The young people 
want something a little faster,’ admits 
Odd Fellow Edward McCarty of Larned, 
Kans. (pop. 4,447). The lodge has lost its 
old appeal of exclusiveness and its local 
VIP leaders, ¢.g., the town bankers. Says 
i Missouri Mason: “Men just won't go 
out to see their mailman drone through a 
meeting.” Even members’ funerals, once a 
must for most orders, get scant attend- 
ince. Commented one Knights of Pythias 
bigwig in Birmingham: “The brothers just 
don’t have the whole spirit.” 

Martinis & Stardust. To combat the 
downward trend, many U.S. lodges are 
hopefully evolving into family-style social 
clubs, adding TV, air conditioning, bowl- 
ing alleys, restaurants. Says an Atlanta 
Eagle: “Our best weapons are bingo, danc- 
ing, and a good bar.” In San Mateo, Calif., 
the Elks boosted attendance from 40% to 
70% of enrolled membership by installing 
a swimming pool. In bone-dry Princeton, 
Ky. (pop. 5,388), one lodge makes its slot 
machines and beer parlor a drawing card. 
The Knights of Columbus’ San Salvador 
Council No. 1 in New Haven, Conn. holds 
“National Nights,” when it serves up 
Irish, Italian or Polish dinners. But the 
new devices have yet to boost attendance 
at solemn, often boring business meetings. 
Says one Boise (Idaho) Moose: “We have 
lots of members, very few real 
brothers.” a Seymour (Ind.) Elk: 
“The Elks’ bar serves the crispest martini 
in town, but I don’t attend meetings be- 
cause I'm afraid they might try to make 
me an officer.” 

Deciding that 
white-thatched 


social 
Says 


gimmicks are not enough, 
big-time Mason Frank S. 
Land, 67, of Kansas City, Mo., former 
Imperial Potentate of the Shrine for 
North America, who founded Masonry’'s 
Order of DeMolay, last week announced 
a new experimental drive to restore the 
prestige of the nation’s biggest fraternal 
order, Next month Land will launch a 
new bellwether Masonic the An- 
cient and Honorable Guild of the Leather 
Apron, with faithful attendance at Ma- 
sonic altairs a prime membership qualif- 
cation, First among his prospective apron 
wearers: Missouri’s U.S. Senator Stuart 
Symington, Kansas Tycoon Harry Darby, 
ex-Preside Harry Truman, Such VIPs 
duly enlisted, hopes Booster Land, will 
constitute “a band of leaders, men with 
stardust on them, who will bring back the 
rank and file to the lodges.’ 

But in Grand Junction, Colo., the news- 
letter of the Mason's Local Mesa Lodge 
No. 55 dealt with the problem head-on in 
a poignant little verse: 


echelon 





Say, son, let’s go to lodge tonight. We 
haven't been for years. 
Let’s don our little aprons 
sit among the peers. 
Z want to hear the gavel ring, to hear 
the organ play . 

Pass up bridge or picture show, 
wrestling bout or fight 

Switch off that darned old radio; let’s 
go to lodge tonight. 


white and 


your 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





RED CHINA 
Quarrel in Peking 


For six weeks Red China's Dictator 
Mao Tse-tung has not been seen in Pe- 
king. Like Khrushchev or Eisenhower, 
Mao regularly takes a summer vacation, 
but after four weeks away Mao failed to 
return even for Red Army Day, Aug. 1. 
By last week the signs were piling up that 
the real reason for his prolonged absence 
from the capital may be a deep and abid- 
ing policy quarrel in the top echelons of 
China's Communist Party. If this is so, it 
marks the first time in nearly 20 years 
that Mao, who has sometimes been de- 
nounced by Moscow for his pragmatic ap- 
proach to Marxism, has had to face a 
serious challenge from within. 

Old Friends Threatened. The evidence 
of a split in China’s Politburo is the off- 
again-on-again confusion of the current 
“counter-rectification” campaign, which 
has caused a vast wave of discontent 
among China’s intellectuals. Originally it 
was Mao who promulgated the “let all 
flowers bloom” thesis; in pushing it so 
diligently, he was mindful of Budapest 
and the need for some guarded outlet for 
intellectual ferment (as shown by his 
many worried references to Hungary 
in his secret February speech). But no 
sooner had the flowers of discontent 
begun to appear as shoots than they 
were chopped off by the counter-rectifica- 
tion campaign. 

When he left Peking in June, Mao went 
first to Shanghai, a city he detests, to hear 
Shanghai's scientists, educators, writers 
and businessmen air their protests. The 
counter-rectification campaign had be- 
come so virulent that old favorites of 
Mao like Poetess Ting Ling (Time, Aug. 
19) have been threatened with expulsion 
from the party. Moscow-trained Party 
Theoretician Liu Shao-chi, often regarded 
as No. 2 man in the hierarchy of Chinese 
Communism, was reportedly opposed to 
Mao's doctrine of letting all flowers bloom 
when it was first enunciated last year: 
sO, apparently, was Premier Chou En-lai. 
Both were in the forefront of the counter- 
rectification campaign when it was un- 
leashed in all its fury this year. 

Closer to the Masses. In the current 
dispute Mao talks of wooing the intellec- 
tuals and bringing the party closer to the 
masses, while Chou and Liu contend that 
letting all flowers bloom is a serious and 
heretical mistake, and that the counter 
rectification drive must continue until 
every “rightist” weed has been rooted out. 
Last week Peng Chen, the mayor of Pe- 
king and a protégé of Liu Shao-chi’s, stat- 
ed the anti-Mao case with singular ve- 
hemence. “The struggle against rightists,” 
said Peng, “is a major question of right 
or wrong, good or evil. It is a question of 
which wins, socialism or capitalism.” 

Said the Hong Kong Standard: “This 
statement, if it genuinely reflects the 
viewpoint of the Liu-Peng faction, offers 
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CHAIRMAN Mao & THEORETICTIAN Lit 
Among the blossoms, some noxious weeds. 


an explanation for their drastic turn 
against Mao, If they believe that the pur- 
suit of Mao's policies would bring about 
the collapse of Communist rule in China, 
the need for self-preservation left them no 
alternative but to rise up against Mao and 
either force him to renounce his policy or 
else wrest control of the party from him.” 


SYRIA 


False Beards & Fabrications 
The night after Syrian army leaders 
came home from Moscow with a promise 
of $100 million in arms, the Syrian army 
intelligence service broadcast a fantastic 
“communiqué” from Damascus. “O peo- 
ple!” it said, “a mean imperialist plot” 
has just been discovered, At least three 
members of the U.S. embassy staff in 
Syria were said to be involved. “At the 
helm of the conspiracy,” said the Damas- 
cus radio, was Second Secretary Howard 
Stone, “a most skillful expert” who had 
“hatched” plots before in the Sudan, Iran, 
Guatemala. Only the day before, said the 
communiqué, “this Stone’ had set up 
meetings in Damascus between two young 
Syrian officers and two Syrian “reaction- 
aries” and promised them $300 million to 
“stage a coup and make peace with Israel.” 
Beard in Hand. On the strength of this 
yarn, reinforced by the charge that one 
of the reactionaries “carried a false beard 
in his hand,” the Syrian government next 
day expelled Stone onetime Library 
of Congress employee who has never even 
been in Guatemala in his life. Also ex- 
pelled: a U.S. vice consul, and—though 
nobody had even mentioned his name be- 
fore—the U.S. military attaché. 
Washington, denouncing the whole fan- 
tastic plot as a “fabrication,” promptly 








retaliated. It expelled the Syrian ambas- 
sador, Dr. Farid Zeineddine, a garrulous 
and haughty diplomat who has never been 
a State Department favorite anyway. It 
was the first time the U.S. has declared 
a chief of mission persona non grata 
since Robert Lansing handed the Austro- 
Hungarian ambassador his walking papers 
in 1915. The State Department also an- 
nounced that U.S. Ambassador to Syria 
James Moose (one of only three U.S. am- 
bassadors in the Arab world who can 
speak the language) would not return to 
his Damascus post at the end of his pres- 
ent home leave. 

And that was about all the U.S. felt 
able to do last week about a gratuitous 
insult that rose out of a scrap among 
young Syrian army leftists, who currently 
wield power but do not have responsibil- 
ity in Syria, They appear so unanimously 
bent on turning their country into the 
Middle East’s first Soviet satellite that to 
hang a big lie on the U.S. is to score a 
point or two in the infighting. The army 
intelligence crowd, led by the mysterious 
left-winger, Colonel Abdel Hamid Serraj, 
31, put out the plot story in an appar- 
ent effort to eliminate any opposition to 
the big, impoverishing arms commitment 
that Defense Minister Khaled el Azm 
had made in Moscow. The army chief of 
staff resigned, and General Nafif Bizri, 
43, 4 friend of Serraj and widely regarded 
Communist, was named chief of 
staff. Ten high officers were kicked out of 
their jobs. 

Going Home. In Rome, where he is 
the Syrian military attaché, Colonel Ibra- 
him el Husseini, accused of being the “re- 
actionary” plotter with a false beard, de- 
nied.that he had even been in Damascus 
at the time. But after several days of in- 
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is a 


decision, he announced that he would go 
home and face his accusers. He expressed 
only distaste for U.S. Middle East poli- 
cies. But Syria, he said. has fallen into 
the hands of young officers who stand well 
to the left of the constituted government. 
“The President. the ministers and the Par- 
liament must now stand around and wait 
until the small group of men running the 
nation have made their decisions.’ Those 
decisions were pushing Syria ever closer 
to the Soviet orbit. 

At week's end President Shukri el Ku- 
watly. obviously worried about his own 
position, flew to Egypt to consult with his 
friend President Nasser, who reportedly 
feels that things have been going too far 
too fast in Syria. 


MUSCAT & OMAN 
To the Hills 


Britain’s 30-day war in the Oman des- 
ert sputtered to an end last week with the 
destruction of the last remaining mud- 
walled rebel forts, and the flight into the 
mountains of the rebel Imam of Oman 
himself, his rascally brother Talib and 
their only remaining ally of any note, one 
Sheikh Suleiman bin Himyar, who styles 
himself “Lord of the Green Mountains.” 
The rest of the Imam’s tatterdemalion 
forces fled off to fend for themselves. 
Total casualties among the forces of the 
British and the Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman since the counteroffensive began: 
one dead, three wounded, seven cases of 
heat prostration. Rebel casualties were 
unknown, but probably amounted to not 
more than 4o or 50 killed and wounded. 

“The operation has been successful,” 
declared British Brigadier J.A.R. Robert- 
son. “We have reinstated the Sultan's 
forces. Political control is developing.” To 
make sure that the right kind of “politi- 
cal control” continues to develop, Britain 
will maintain an airstrip at Firq, but will 
withdraw most of its regular troops. 

In Bahrein, British army spokesmen 
quoted captured Omani rebel troops as 
saying that 4oo of the Imam’s recruits 
had been trained for seven months near 
Dammam in Saudi Arabia. British officers 
on the spot identified captured rebel 
grenades as U.S.-made, implied strongly 
that they, like the recruits, came from 
Saudi Arabia. Also picked up in the rub- 
ble: two British naval cannon dated 1646. 
The U.S.-made grenades, along with the 
rebel prisoners’ admission that they were 
trained in Saudi Arabia, may be used to 
counter Arab charges of “aggression” by 
Britain if the Arabs try to put the issue 
on the U.N.’s agenda. 


ALGERIA 
Death as Usual 


While much of the rest of the world 
was on August vacation, death took no 
holiday in Algeria, In one four-day period 
last week, the French army killed 718 
Algerian rebels, and the rebels killed 76 
Frenchmen and 59 Moslems, bringing Al- 
geria’s death totals in the past three years 
to 40,000. 
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DISARMAMENT 
Black Clouds Painted In 


One fact emerged last week as plain and 
sharp as a good photograph: no disarma- 
ment agreement is going to be signed in 
London's Lancaster House this summer. 
Valerian Zorin, Soviet delegate. took care 
of that at the 61st gathering this year 
around the green table. To the four West- 
ern nations, this was the moment for 
Zorin to reply to John Foster Dulles’ pro- 
posals for aerial zones of inspection (Time, 
Aug. 12). But. after complaining that 
the Dulles proposal failed to include all 
U.S. bases in Asia and Africa, Zorin re- 
turned to two of the most tired themes 
of Soviet propaganda: if there is to be 
disarmament. all NATO and Communist 
Warsaw Pact troops must be withdrawn 


Soviet NEGOTIATOR ZORIN 
Who's optimistic? 


from foreign soil in Europe, and all for- 
eign military bases must be liquidated. He 
reiterated the Soviet insistence on a quick 
three-stage reduction of armed forces. 

If Zorin really meant what he said 
about withdrawing foreign troops, there 
was little hope of agreement. The U.S. and 
Britain have repeatedly made it clear that 
full-scale disarmament can only come 
after settlement of the political issues 
which necessitated arming in the first 
place. and they have specifically assured 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer that Ger- 
man reunification is one such issue. 

The U.S., British. French and Cana- 
dian delegations interpreted Zorin’s re- 
marks as propaganda aimed at next 
month’s German elections. It was obvi- 
ous that until after Germany votes, the 
public meetings in London are going to 
prove little. Even the ever-ebullient U.S, 
Negotiator Harold Stassen seemed a lit- 
tle discouraged after Soviet Delegate 
Zorin declared, “The optimistic picture 
that Mr. Stassen painted for us far from 
exists.” 


POLAND 
"This Is Not the Way" 


In the 14 months since Polish workers 
rose at Poznan crying for bread and free- 
dom, the Poles have won half a loaf of 
freedom but very little bread. Out of 
their protests, Wladyslaw Gomulka rose 
to power, wrested control of the Polish 
Communist Party from the Stalinists, de- 
fied Moscow and won an election. But 
he inherited a mess: Poland was close to 
economic bankruptey and moral anarchy. 
For all he tried to revive the Poles’ fierce 
national pride and to relax the grip of 
the police state, Communist Gomulka 
found no Red formula to solve the eco- 
nomic crisis. 

“To be brief.” acknowledged a Warsaw 
radio commentator last week, “things are 
tough in Poland.” 

And to be blunt, things are chaotic. 
Housing is miserable and overcrowded. 
Wages are so low (average: $65 a month) 
that many a Pole works overtime at two 
jobs, puts his wife and children to work, 
or steals what he can from the state-run 
enterprises, to stay alive. Gomulka had 
hoped that “creeping freedom” and _ his 
stand against the hated Russians would 
be enough to inspire the Poles to work. 

Vodka & Freedom. But workers. no 
longer menaced by secret police, dreamed 
of a freedom of their own—the right to 
stay away from work. In the first half 
of 1957, absenteeism has more than dou- 
bled, to 26 million man-hours lost. To 
drown their woes, they took to drink at 
an increasing rate (7.5 liters hard liquor 
per head per year—30% above 1956). 
Gomulka warned the workers that he 
could not raise wages until they pro- 
duced more; the workers replied that 
they would not work harder without some 
real evidence of a better life. They began 
agitating for wage increases, and—though 
strikes are forbidden in Gomulka’s Work- 
ers’ State—even staged scattered strikes. 

Women & Tear Gas. In Lodz (pro- 
nounced Woodge), 75 miles southwest of 
Warsaw, the early shift of streetcar work- 
ers reported for work one 3 a.m. last 
week, but no cars left the barns. Instead, 
before the day was over, 6,000 men and 
women employees were on a_sitdown 
strike, demanding that their S8oo-zlotys 
monthly pay (enough to buy one pair 
of shoes) be increased 50%. The militia 
fired tear gas and wielded clubs. A wor- 
ried Gomulka dispatched a trade union 
chief, a vice-minister and a security gen- 
eral from Warsaw, called out the troops 
to keep order, pressed 750 trucks into 
action to provide transportation in Po- 
land's second largest city (pop. 675,000), 
and banned the sale of vodka to prevent 
“real trouble.” 

When the vice-minister appealed to the 
sitdowners to end their strike, a woman 
in the audience held up a tear-gas canister 
and asked: “Is this what you use against 
women?” The militia used tear gas again 
the second night, and after routing strik- 
ers from the car barns got the trolleys 
moving, with guards on each. The strike 
was over, broken not only by a show of 
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force, but by the government's promise 
to look into the strikers’ complaints. 
Significantly, remembering Poznan and 
Budapest, and the way protests can get 
out of hand, other workers in Lodz did 
not support the streetcar men; they knew 
that the Russians would use Gomulka’'s 
downfall as a pretext to move back in. 
The government, with a moderation rare 
in a Communist state, allowed the strike 
to last until the cowed workers them- 
selves agreed to resume work, and not a 
shot was fired. The 4o arrested were re- 
leased. “They may even be in the right,” 
said the Warsaw radio, belatedly telling 
of the strike. But, said the Party news- 
paper Trybuna Ludu, “This is not the 
way. The division of our daily loaf of 
bread cannot depend on those who most 
strongly push the state to the wall.” 





Hovsern’s Henry VIII & VII 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Death and Taxes 


In England’s more spacious days, Sir 
William Cavendish won his family’s for- 
tunes as one of Henry VIII's crown com- 
missioners, requisitioning monastic estates 
for the crown and the nobles; his great- 
great-grandson, the first Duke of Devon- 
shire, won political power for the family 
by leading the Revolution of 1688 against 
the last of the Stuarts. On the ancestral 
Derbyshire lands the duke reared a vast 
palace that stands today in its s50,000- 
acre wooded park as a proud symbol of 
the centuries of the Whig ascendancy, Suc- 
cessive dukes festooned Chatsworth’s 273 
rooms with Michelangelos, Raphaels and 
Rembrandts, classic sculptures and an- 
cient books. To Chatsworth, where earlier 
Cavendishes had kept Mary Queen of 
Scots prisoner, came Burke, Fox and 
other generations of Whig and Liberal 
leaders of empire to talk of cabinets and 
kings. Today, long after the Whig decline 
Chatsworth preserves its influence in other 
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ways: Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
is only one of several British statesmen 
married to a Cavendish.* 

In the leveling 20th century, Chats- 
worth, like many another ancestral seat, 
seemed destined to be broken up to pay 
death duties. In 1950 the tenth duke died, 
only twelve years after his father’s death 
had compelled him to sell off land in eight 
English counties and in Ireland to meet 
inheritance taxes. To hang on to Chats- 
worth, the tenth duke negotiated a con- 
tract with his wife and the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch and Queensberry to take over 
$5,200,000 worth of the estate, thus ex- 
empting that much from death duties. 
But by law such gifts must be made at 
least five years before the donor's death, 
and the duke’s heart attack occurred just 
three months short of the fateful limit. 





MeMLING’s DoNNE TriptycH 
Give the art to the collector of taxes. 


On the value of his Devonshire estate. 
provisionally estimated to be £3,000,000 
($8,400,000), a full 80% was due the 
government. 

Testament of Beauty. It looked as if 
the eleventh duke would have to put 
Chatsworth on the block, and see its treas- 
ures scattered round the world. But the 
young Devonshire, whose family motto is 
Cavendo tutus (Secure by Caution) 
vowed: “I will fight to the bitter end.” At 
this point he was aided by the legal handi- 
work of a doctrinaire Socialist. Back in 
1946 Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh 
Dalton, operating on the Socialist theory 
that “the best that still remains should 
surely become the heritage not of a few 
private owners but of all our people,” set 
aside a $140 million fund to reimburse 
the internal revenue department for land 
and historic houses accepted in lieu of 
death duties. Last year the Tories widened 
Dalton’s plan to include works of art, and 


Lady Dorothy Evelyn Macmillan is the daugh- 


ter of the ninth duke 





the duke saw his chance to save Chats- 
worth after all. 

Settlement of Duty. Last week, after 
long and hard dickering among legal ex- 
perts and art connoisseurs, he reached a 
settlement with the Treasury by which, 
as a $3,360,000 installment on his inher- 
itance tax, he will hand over Hardwick 
Hall, one of the finest Elizabethan man- 
sions in existence, together with its 934- 
acre park, and eight major works of art 
from the Chatsworth collection, including 
works by Rembrandt, Memling. Holbein 
and Van Dyck. The paintings will go to 
British museums. Hardwick Hall will be 
administered by the National Trust, and 
be open to the public four days a week, 
though the 86-year-old Dowager Duchess 
of Devonshire may live there for the rest 
of her days. The deal was by far the larg- 


of the Chatsworth Settlement: Fox 
DvuKE or DEVONSHIRE 





est of its kind ever made. The 37-year-old 
duke. who had previously paid in more 
than $2,800,000, now thinks he can meet 
the rest of the tax without drastic liquida- 
tion, And he still holds Chatsworth, where 
he will continue to live with his family in 
a cottage on the estate, and will continue 
to collect half crowns from the tourists 
who traipse (at the rate of 125,000 a year) 
through the stateliest of all the stately 
homes of England. 


TUNISIA 
Making Money 


When France devalued the franc, new- 
ly independent Tunisia’s President Habib 
Bourguiba saw a chance to make a little 
money—and a little propaganda, By the 
end of the year, said Bourguiba last week 
Tunisia will abandon the French franc 
and issue its own currency, thereby free- 
ing itself from a “policy dominated by 
instability and by the requirements of a 
war [in Algeria] whose end cannot be 
seen.” 


WEST GERMANY 
Awkward Miracle 


Twelve years ago what remained of 
Germany's bombed-out cities and facto- 
ries was littered with more than 500 mil- 
lion cubic yards of rubble, and the Ger- 
man people—some of whom were getting 
only half as many calories as the average 
Chinese peasant—stumbled through the 
ruins of their homeland in dazed hopeless- 
ness. Last week the free half of Germany, 
long since recovered, was embarrassed by 
its riches. It had so much foreign currency 
that its hoard was becoming a handic ap. 

Adenauer’s West Germany, with but 
two-thirds the population of Hitler's 
Reich, is now Western Europe's richest 
nation. Thanks to a roaring export trade 
—this year its exports are expected to 
exceed imports by about $1 billion—West 
Germany's gold and foreign-currency re- 
serves have jumped since the end of 1952 


itself, and with it the best mechanism for 
Europe-wide free trade. 

Faced with these threats, Erhard and 
his colleagues have been doing some un- 
usual maneuvering to get their foreign 
funds back into circulation. Not long ago 
the Bonn government agreed to deposit 
$210 million with the Bank of England as 
advance payment on loans which will not 
legally come due for seyeral years. Twice 
in a year and a half Erhard has slashed 
tariff rates in an effort to increase West 
Germany’s imports. Wherever possible, 
weapons for the new German army are 
being ordered from Germany's debtors 
(Turkey, Austria, Belgium). Last week 
Germany announced its intention to re- 
duce tariffs on fruit imports from Euro- 
pean neighbors to the lowest level per- 
mitted by law. 

Bad Behavior. N 
peased the debtors. 
past, 


None of this has ap- 
Instead, for months 


French and British economists and 





_EUROPEAR PAYMENTS BUREAU 
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Friell- London Evening Standard 


“AH, MADEMOISELLE! THINGS ARE TIGHT HERE, TOO!” 


from $1 billion to $4.8 billion. In gold and 
dollars alone, the West German republic 
now holds $3.6 billion, half again as much 
as Great Britain. In the European Pay- 
ments Union, where France is nearly $2 
billion in debt to her Western European 
trading partners, the West Germans have 
built up an additional $3.5 billion credit, 
and it is increasing at the rate of more 
than $100 million a month. 

The Drain. Paradoxically, this ever- 
mounting wealth is becoming something 
of a worry to the very man who did the 
most to bring about “the German mir- 
acle’—Economics Minister Ludwig Er- 
hard. By selling them far more than it 
buys, West Germany has been steadily 
draining the slender gold and dollar re- 
serves of Britain and France. Should the 
drain continue unabated, there is danger 
that Britain and France will declare the 
Deutsche Mark, like the dollar, a “scarce” 
currency and will then be able to impose 
stiff tariffs and import quotas on West 
German goods. Worse yet, a continua- 
tion of Germany's lopsided trade balances 
threatens the European Payments Union 
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pundits have been suggesting that Erhard 
revalue the Deutsche Mark upward (as 
France has just revalued the franc down- 
ward). Instead of its present 23.8¢ offi- 
cial rate, these economists would like to 
see the Deutsche Mark worth 26¢. “Will 
Germany now concede,” asked the London 
Economist last week, “that to hold the 
mark’s value low ... amounts to bad 
creditor behavior?” 

So far, Ludwig Erhard’s answer to this 
remarkable proposition has been a re- 
sounding no. “Why put a healthy man in 
the hospital?” demanded one of his sub- 
ordinates last week. “Why should we, the 
country that has gone to such pains to 
make our economy strong, pay the pen- 
alty for others who do not produce so 
efficiently?” Britain and France argue in 
return that ever since World War II their 
economies have carried a heavy arms bur- 
den, while Germany for years had no 
army of its own, and now that it has 
one, has yet to meet its NATO pledges. 
In a less argumentative way, Erhard 
points to the fact that West Germany 
still runs a deficit ($600 million last year) 





in its trade with the U.S., and blandly 
suggests that he might be prepared to 
revalue the Deutsche Mark if the U.S. 
would take “moral leadership” by revalu- 
ing the dollar upward first—a highly un- 
likely happening. 

But if its reserves of wealth are some- 
thing of an embarrassment externally, the 
domestic fact of German prosperity is one 
reason why Germany’s election campaign 
is so listless just a month before the bal- 
loting. Socialist Erich Ollenhauer is hav- 
ing a hard time working up indignation 
against the economic well-being achieved 
under Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. 


Oskar's Special 

Express train D-961 slid out of Salz- 
burg at 9:53 p.m. bound for Munich, It 
was 13 minutes late—not too bad for the 
holiday season and a Saturday night. But 
up in the electric locomotive, Engineer 
Oskar Sauerbrey gave it a lot of thought, 
He throttled her up. “I think we are go- 
ing too fast,” yelled Fireman Karl Rupp. 
Engineer Oskar simply opened the throt- 
tle some more—to 60 m.p.h. (the per- 
mitted limit), to 70, 80, 84. Back in the 
diner, cups and saucers crashed from cup- 
boards, and in the compartments, peo- 
ple locked arms to keep from smashing 
against the walls. Women fainted in the 
aisles. A doctor was knocked unconscious 
by a tumbling suitcase as he treated his 
sixth patient. 

Up steep inclines, around mountain 
curves at 75 m.p.h., D-961, spitting sparks 
and smoke from the wheels, zipped along 
until at last, 39 miles out of Salzburg, a 
21-year-old diner steward took matters 
into his own hands, pulled the emergency 
brake. As the train screeched to a halt 
at Prien, Stationmaster Johann Birner, 
roused by frantic phone calls from down 
the line, said to Oskar: “Lokomotivfiihrer, 
I think you are drunk.” 

The stationmaster was so right. Last 
week, before a Bavarian judge, Oskar and 
his fireman admitted that before board- 
ing D-961 they had each downed five 
pints of strong Austrian beer and three 
Stamperin of liqueur. When the judge 
asked how big a Stamperl is, Oskar sheep- 
ishly pulled a liqueur glass from his pock- 
et. For their wild night, the injuries to 
eleven of the 720 passengers, and the 
damages to six railway cars, the judge 
gave Oskar 18 months in prison and his 
fireman a year. 


INDIA 
Ten Years After 


One hundred years ago next month, 
a small force of intrepid Englishmen 
stormed into the sprawling Red Fort of 
Old Delhi and thereby broke the back of 
what the British still call the Indian Mu- 
tiny. (Some Indians now call it the “First 
War of Independence.” ) Last week, as the 
Republic of India celebrated its tenth 
Independence Day, Prime Minister Ja- 
waharlal Nehru spoke to his people from 
the Red Fort’s symbolic ramparts. Said 
he: “We have completed one journey of 
freedom. The second is just to begin. We 
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have to understand that we may stumble 
and fall. When a people march forward, 
they are bound to stumble. But we have 
gone forward in this way.” 

Nehru spoke the simple truth. Out. of 
the bloody communal riots which racked 
India in August 1947 has emerged a vast 
secular state in which 320 million Hindus 
and 40 million Moslems live in relative 
peace. Against all the predictions of the 
Blimps, and the warning of Winston 
Churchill that power was being turned 
over to “men of straw.” Indian democracy 
has survived to hold the world’s two larg- 
est free elections; and against the im- 
mensity of its problems, even to have 
survived was triumph. 

Fees & Famine. Yet India’s tenth an- 
niversary was celebrated amid what the 
Times of India calls “an accelerating vol- 
ume of discontent.” Less than two hours 
after the Prime Minister’s Delhi speech, 
2,000 students, angered by a 50% increase 
in their tuition fees, ran riot in the pink, 
princely city of Jaipur, breaking shop 
windows and setting fires as they went. In 
subtropical Assam thousands boycotted 
the Independence Day celebrations in 
their wrath over a government announce- 
ment that a new refinery to process As- 
samese oil might be built outside Assam. 

More serious still was the fact that in 
many parts of India famine was abroad 
and inflation mounting. And in their ef- 
forts to ease India’s economic woes and 
weaknesses, the nation’s planners had 
brought forth a second five-year plan so 
over-ambitious that it was rapidly exhaust- 
ing India’s sterling balance in London. Al- 
ready, Finance Minister T. T. Krish- 
namachari told Parliament last week, 
the government has been obliged to lower 
the legal minimum sterling backing for 
India’s currency from $840 million to 
$630 million. 

Failing Magic. The heart of the diffi- 
culty was that independence had un- 
leashed popular desires that outran the 
nation’s capabilities. And out of the frus- 
tration came a steady pressure for the 
quicker techniques of totalitarianism. 
Kerala State on the Malabar Coast has 
already elected a Communist administra- 
tion; a Communist-Socialist coalition rules 
the city of Bombay. Fortnight ago, faced 
with a nationwide strike of postal and 
telegraph workers that might spread to 
400,000 government employees, Nehru 
himself rushed through Parliament a bill 
outlawing strikes in “essential industries.” 

Characteristically, Nehru accompanied 
this strong-handed tactic with a promise 
to give the workers a retroactive pay 
raise if study showed that one was justi- 
fied. More and more, Nehru’s once ir- 
resistible prestige works its magic only if 
he concedes his opponents what they want. 

Among the Indian masses the Prime 
Minister's popularity is probably as strong 
as ever, but in recent months India’s .in- 
tellectuals, inside and outside the Congress 
Party, have for the first time begun pub- 
licly to question the wisdom of his poli- 
cies. Even Nehru’s critics were shocked 
when the angry postal and telegraph 
workers turned up in front of Parliament 
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bearing signs that read DOWN WITH NEH- 
RU’S DICTATORSHIP. But the fact is, de- 
clared the Times of India last week, that 
ten years after independence. India is 
being dragged down by “a tiredness of 
leadership.” 


EAST GERMANY 


Parting Words 

“Friendship, friendship, friendship!" 
chanted the 130,000 East Germans on sig- 
nal from their Communist cheerleaders, 
“The friendship of our two peoples is one 
of the great achievements of our time,” 
cried Nikita Khrushchev, and his voice 
boomed through the loudspeakers to the 
factory workers, government employees 
and militiamen herded in ranks into East 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


New Directions 

Just before South Viet Nam’s doughty 
President Ngo Dinh Diem set off last 
week on a four-day state visit to neithbor- 
ing Thailand, he was tact‘u!!y informed 
that his favorite white saarkskin sui 
would not be proper at the Royal Thai 
court. He dispatched an aide on an emer- 
gency trip to Hong Kong, but when Diem 
took one look at the Western-style cuta- 
way, striped pants and grey top hat that 
the aide brought back, he snorted in dis- 
gust and refused to wear them. 

Next day when Diem’s C-47 touched 
down at Bangkok's spick-and-span mili- 
tary airport, the President disembarked to 
review the waiting honor guard, clad in- 








Zentralbild 


KxRUSHCHEV & MIkoyan Leavinc East BERLIN 
Are the dead a dead issue? 


Berlin’s huge Marx-Engels Platz for Khru- 
shchev’s farewell appearance. 

Nikita Khrushchev had had a stolid and 
passive reception everywhere in East Ger- 
many, and his ire began to come up. After 
calling Hitler “the hangman of the in- 
ternational workers’ movement,” Khru- 
shchev addressed himself directly to Kon- 
rad Adenauer, as if the West German 
Chancellor were in his audience. Why, he 
demanded, should Adenauer's government 
have now revived, at trade talks in Mos- 
cow, the question of repatriating the 60,- 
000 to 90,000 Germans left behind in Rus- 
sia in World War Il? Said Khrushchev: 
“We have long since come to agreement 
on repatriation of prisoners of war, and 
this has been carried out. I lost a son in 
the war, and so did Comrade Mikoyan. 
Many thousands of Russian soldiers are 
missing and presumed dead. You too can 
consider your alleged Germans dead.” 

There was not a sound from the vast 
German crowd; even the cheerleaders were 
silent. At that moment only the flapping 
Red banners said anything about German- 
Soviet friendship. 


stead in his national Vietnamese dress: 
blue silk mandarin gown and black Ton- 
kinese turban. The mandarin gown re- 
flected more than a mere impulsive presi- 
dential whim: it symbolized a complicated 
and many-faceted change that has come 
about in President Diem’s political think- 
ing in recent months, 

Asia for Asians. Put simply, Diem is 
still taking U.S. money by the millions 
($197 million last year), but less and less 
U.S. advice. One example of this was a 
decision not even to use the phrase “anti- 
Communism” in any speeches in Thai- 
land. Diem remains a Roman Catholic 
and a staunch anti-Communist, but he 
has become convinced that Communism 
is best fought in Asian terms, and from a 
non-Western base. The next stop, as Diem 
sees it (and as he hopes to convince 
other Southeast Asian leaders), is the cre- 
ation of such a base through a revival 
and reappraisal of Asian culture and 
Asian values. 

On the practical political side, Diem 
believes that this goal can be best attained 
through bilateral defense pacts and cul- 
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FOA, Saigon 


Nco Dinu Nuvu & Noo Dinu Diem 
Away with cutaways. 


tural exchanges with his Southeast Asia 
neighbors. He wants to keep the shield of 
Western political protection, e.g., SEATO, 
U.S. military training missions, but be- 
lieves they should be de-emphasized as 
much as possible in the public mind. 

In Bangkok last week, there was a good 
chance that this kind of appeal might fall 
on receptive ears. In Thailand, as in the 
neighboring kingdom of Cambodia and 
to a lesser extent even in Diem’s own 
homeland of South Viet Nam, neutral- 
ism and anti-Americanism have shown 
a marked and steady increase during the 
past 18 months. Bangkok diplomats just 
smiled when Thai Premier Pibulsonggram, 
one of the shrewdest politicians in South- 
east Asia, observed blandly of Diem’s 
visit: “Politics won't be discussed. This 
is a state visit.” The fact is that, though 
Pibulsonggram’s public statements are of- 
ten almost embarrassingly pro-American, 
he and two of his closest political cro- 
nies either own or control 13 of the 
most violently anti-American newspapers 
in Thailand. Sample recent headlines: 
AMERICA DESTROYS THAILAND. AMERICANS 
LORD IT OVER THAIS. YANKEE CREATES 
DISORDER. 

Something Like Nehru. There is a 
world of difference between the two lead- 
ers. The Thai Premier runs a sometimes 
benign, sometimes malevolent dictator- 
ship whose inner-circle corruption is leg- 
endary even in an area where corruption 
is taken as a matter of course. President 
Diem’s own South Viet Nam regime has 
its share of corruption, and Diem has 
autocratic inclinations, but he is person- 
ally austere and moralistic. Pibulsong- 
gram rarely if ever sets himself forth as 
a political philosopher. 

In the long run, though some U.S. 
diplomats in Southeast Asia are appre- 
hensive about the course Ngo Dinh Diem 
is taking, it might be a healthy thing for 
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Southeast Asia. and for U.S. interests 
there. The misgivings stem partly from a 








worry that Diem may have his course 
charted farther out into the unknown 
than he prudently should—partially 


through the influence of his ambitious 
brother Ngo Dinh Nhu and Nhu’s dy- 
namic and attractive 28-year-old wife. 
Brother Ngo Dinh Nhu returned re- 
cently from India, obviously impressed 
with what he had heard from Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Ngo Dinh Nhu, Saigon observers 
say, has been won over to a Nehru-style 
thesis that North and South Viet Nam 
can eventually be unified if Red China 
can be talked into accepting the concept 
of neutral, buffer states in Southeast Asia. 


FOA, Saigon 
py SUKARNO 
Away with egocentricity. 








Ngo Dinh Nhu, like Nehru, seems happily 
unaware that in the Communist lexicon 
the words “buffer” and “satellite” are syn- 
onyms. One Saigon theory is that Com- 
munist Ho Chi Minh should get all he 
can from the Russians and Chinese, while 
Diem gets all he can from the U.S., in 
the hope that in about five years North 
and South may be reunified outside the 
world power blocs. 

There is still no conclusive evidence 
that Ngo Dinh Diem is heading that way, 
even if his current downplaying of his 
dependence on his U.S. ally can be made 
to sound so. His new direction is sure 
to prove agreeable to his Thai neig 
bor, Pibulsonggram; and if his heart is 
in the right place, the words do not 
matter so much, for the reality thet 
the U.S. hopes for in Southeast Asia is 
not for weak U.S. satellites, but nations 
that are strong and independent, even 
strong in their independence. 


INDONESIA 
The Bleakest Day 


In Djakarta schoolboys filled the sky 
with kites, and shops, taxis and streetcars 
blossomed out with flags to mark the 
twelfth anniversary of Indonesia’s decla- 
ration of independence from The Nether- 
land Gazing out on the festive scene 
last week, the Times of Indonesia somber- 
ly declared: “This is perhaps the bleakest 
Independence Day we shall be celebrat- 
ing.” 

The Times had in mind the election re- 
turns trickling in from provincial assem- 
bly elections in overcrowded Java, home 
of two-thirds of Indonesia’s 80 million 
people. The provincial assemblies are pri- 
marily advisory and therefore not very 
consequential, but as a sampling of the 
current trend of Indonesian public opin- 
ion, the elections were intensely disquiet- 
ing. In three of Indonesia's biggest cities 
—Bandung, Semarang and Surabaya—the 
Communists either won absolute majori- 
ties or gained 100%, over their 1955 vote. 
In east and central Java the Reds seemed 
sure to emerge as the biggest single party, 
and even in west Java, stronghold of the 
Moslem Masjumi Party, they had appar- 
ently replaced President Sukarno’s Na- 
tionalists as the second strongest. 

Red Respectability. Being the outs, 
the Communists gained by the govern- 
ment’s failure to cope with the problems 
of poverty, corruption and revolt. But 
they were also helped materially by spell- 
binding President Sukarno, who ever since 
he came back from Mao’s China, has been 
urging “guided democracy” and pressur- 
ing for the inclusion of Communists in 
the Cabinet. (He has already given them 
seats in his own hand-picked new “tem- 
porary” National Council.) 

The discrediting of the democratic par- 
ties, and the Communist triumphs, seemed 
not to trouble Sukarno. Last week, in a 
95-minute Independence Day speech, the 

















%* Independence did not become fact until four 
years later. 
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President made his own “New Life Move- 
ment” sound like nothing so much as a 
South Seas version of Red China’s “recti- 
fication” campaign. “Our nation, building 
itself anew, needs the support of a mental 
revolution,” declared Sukarno. “Mentally 
we must be completely rejuvenated— 
washed clean.” 

The Boil. “Democracy without disci- 
pline. democracy without guidance has 
boiled over into anarchy,” he went on. 
“Such democracy is nothing but chatter- 
box democracy. Freedom that has not yet 
reached maturity will always be freedom 
for freedom’s sake. It always centers 
around freedom of the ego.” 

Then Spellbinder Sukarno warmed up. 
“Start a mental revolution,” he cried. 
“Throw away all laziness, all egocentric- 
ity, all greed, all lawlessness, all degenera- 
tion, all luxury, all opportunism, all im- 
morality. The year 1957 is our year of 
decision, Shall we survive or shall we per- 
ish? We have come to the point of no re- 
turn. As from this day let us launch the 
New Life Movement. Let us not meet it 
with cynicism, derision and ridicule . . . 
because, in truth, the intention is good. 
It is a movement to forge the Indone- 
sian into a new man—purchearted, steel- 
willed, with the spirit of an eagle and a 
soul of fire!” 


MOROCCO 
Call Me King 


As long as republican France ruled 
Morocco. Paris discouraged the Sultan 
from calling himself King: it hardly 
seemed proper for a King to be accounta- 
ble to a mere President. Last week inde- 
pendent Morocco informed the world that 
Morocco is henceforth a kingdom and 
that the proper title for addressing its 
wealthy ruler is “His Majesty Moham- 
med V, El Malik [King] of Morocco.” 


JAPAN 
Father Was Quite Happy 


One of the mixed blessings the U.S. 
conferred on conquered Japan was the 
abrupt introduction of equal rights for 
women. Japanese women now have the 
right to vote. the right to sue for divorce 
(some 10,000 exercise it annually), and 
Japanese wives—except in the most back- 
ward rural areas—no longer must dutifully 
walk ten paces behind their husbands. 

For the women, the changes have been 
exhilarating and bewildering, but Japanese 
men often think things have gone too far; 
last week many of them were pondering 
the plaint of a 42-year-old white-collar 
worker with an equal-rights problem of 
his own. Said he in a letter to Tokyo's 
Yomiuri Shimbun: 

“I have never addressed my wife dis- 
respectfully, as other husbands may still 
be doing. I have never used rude interjec- 
tions, but only the most polite of honor- 
ifics. I have been beaten by her, but she 
has never been beaten by me. 

“Cleaning the garden, growing vegeta- 
bles and heating the bath—they are all 
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my jobs. I hand my pay envelope to my 
wife without opening it. She drinks and 
smokes, but I do neither. I feel that I am 
a symbol of the principle of the equality 
of the sexes. 

“But am I happy now? On the contrary. 
My father was different from me and was 
a near tvrant. He never attended to do- 
mestic affairs, but simply yelled at his wife 
when he wanted something. When he was 
displeased, he frequently beat his wife. 
Still, she did not appear to be unhappy. 
Father was quite happy, of course.” 


ITALY 
"A Few Missing Millions" 


“The city of thieves,” other Italians 
have been known to call Naples (pop. 
1,000,000), and almost everyone has a 
story about what happened to him there. 
In World War II, trucks that entered 


Dessena 
Mayor Lauro at Frucer 
"Our hands are clean." 


Naples loaded, came out the other side of 
the city stripped bare. Legend has it that 
Neapolitans stole an entire ship, plate by 
plate, out of the harbor. A favorite street 
game is for a big boy to beat up a crying 
youngster within sight of a_ horrified 
American tourist. The American breaks 
up the fight and leaves full of virtue— 
minus his wallet. 

But this is treatment which Neapoli- 
tans thought was reserved for stran- 
gers. Naples was shocked to the core last 
week to hear that Neapolitans had been 
doing something like this to each other— 
and in city hall, at that. On a muggy 99° 
evening, thousands swarmed about the 
7oo-year-old hall shouting, “Clean up the 
mess!” Cops broke it up by arresting 30 





of the demonstrators. Inside, Mayor 
Achille Lauro, millionaire shipowner and 
leader of the Popular Monarchist Party, 
insisted, “Our hands are clean, because we 
don’t have to soil ourselves by stealing 
public money.” No one accused Lauro of 
pocketing any money personally. But the 
Ministry of the Interior in Rome declared 
that its inquiry into Naples graft had 
turned up “stupefying incompetence. un- 
pardonable abuses, illegitimate profiteer- 
ing,” which was part of the reason Lauro’s 
administration is $50 million in the red 
this year. 

Charges: 

@ Lauro assigned 77 city cars to his 
cronies for personal use, ordered the city 
to pay the license fees, taxes and even 
the repair bills, allowed the cronies to fill 
up their private cars at city gas pymps. 
Estimated cost of the largesse: several 
hundred thousand dollars yearly. 

@ Lauro required every city contractor 
to kick back up to 10% to his “Welfare 
and Feast Fund,” supposedly for poor 
Neapolitans, who thought their Christmas 
packages and spaghetti handouts had 
come from Lauro’s own pocket. 

@ Dandified Senator Gaetano Fiorentino, 
Lauro’s No. 1 helper who now drives a 
$6,000 Mercedes-Benz, padded the public- 
assistance fund, which he administers. 
with 5,000 extra names. The fund’s budg- 
et for the entire year is already almost 
gone. 

Monarchist Lauro, who rushed back 
from his favorite spa of Fiuggi, labeled 
the whole affair a “political maneuver” 
by the Christian Democratic government 
to cut into his political strength in south- 
ern Italy. He accused the government of 
“throwing mud at the fair city of Naples,” 
scoffed at the possibility of a “few miss- 
ing millions,” and cried: “Rome is trying 
to make an assault landing in the terri- 
torial waters of Naples.”. Said a Lauro 
aide; “Every real Neapolitan can only 
admire the way we operate.” 


The Accursed Gold 


After almost four months and nearly a 
million words of testimony from 381 wit- 
nesses, Italy’s famed Dongo trial came to 
a melancholy stop. The government had 
been working hard to show that the Italian 
Communist Party had shot and knifed its 
way into illicit control of “the gold of 
Dongo”—the $90 million treasure that 
Mussolini was carrying at the time of his 
capture and killing by partisans in April 
1945 (Time, June 24). Last week, with 
aLout 30 more witnesses to be heard from, 
one of the seven blue-ribbon jurors, 62- 
year-old Silvio Aldrighetti, a rich Padua 
ironmonger who of late weeks had been 
ailing, walked into the study of his elegant 
country home and shot himself through 
the right temple. 

“The accursed gold of Dongo has 
claimed another victim,” mourned Presid- 
ing Judge Agostino Zen, a longtime friend 
of Aldrighetti. “I must declare a mistrial.” 
It would be months before all the wit- 
nesses could be reassembled and new ju- 
rors sworn in to go at it all over again. 
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*The Electronic Yard: 
where freight trains 
get off to a fast start 


Moving freight cars are weighed, 


routed, and their speed con- 
trolled—electronically. Thus 
trains are swiftly assembled. 





SK More Railroad Progress like this 
depends on adequate earnings 


Improvements such as this electronic freight yard 
cost a lot of money — money which the completely self- 
sustaining railroads must supply from their earnings. 
When railroads are able to improve their services, we 
all benefit. And railroads just aren’t earning enough 
money these days to put into operation all the improve- 
ments they have developed, as fast as they would like. 

Railroads could make enough money to do more 


of these things, for they are — by far — our most efficient 





Photo by Charlies Rotkin 


system of mass transportation. But their earning capac- 
ity is hamstrung by outdated government policies that 
favor competing forms of transportation. 

As a result, the railroads’ earning capacity is 
reduced—and the nation loses some of the benefits of 
railroad progress. In your interest —in the interest 
of every American family—railroads should be given 
equal opportunity to earn an adequate return on their 
investment. Isn't this common sense? 





AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS —#¥e)) —_ 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILNOADS, WASHINGTON, D. C. — = = TRANSPORTATION 
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YOUR TASTE AGREES 
WITH THE LABEL’S 


EIGHTY EIGHT YEAR OLD PROMISE: 


"Lhere 13 Rothing Celttr in the market” 


When you order Old Forester two things happen. You enjoy a flavor 
that is the finest thing of its kind. And you have the pardonable satis- 
faction of knowing that others, too, unreservedly admire your choice. 


Every Bottle Individually Numbered, Registered and Bonded. 


* 5@ 1057. m0. o.com 
‘ 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + BOTTLED IN BOND + 100 PROOF » BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION » AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 








PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


When a questioner at the Moscow 
World Youth Festival inquired about the 
“degenerate American comic-strip and 
rock-'n’-roll culture,” top-ranking Red 
novelist and Propagandist Ilya Ehren- 
burg spoke mildly, once again showed 
himself to be an indicator of the change- 
able Soviet climate: “Whoever asked that 
question doesn’t understand American 
culture, which has nothing to do with 
rock 'n’ roll or comic strips. American 
culture is represented by Whitman, Drei- 
ser, Hemingway and other men of genius.” 
Continued the many-faced Ehrenburg, 
who toured the U.S. in 1946, roasted it for 
its slums and racial tensions: “In my 
voyages abroad I have learned that au- 
thentic culture is common to the whole 
world.’ Asked if he were planning a sequel 
to his novel The Thaw, which con- 
demned-—after Stalin’s death—the shack- 
les Stalinism clamped on art, he showed 
the same instinct for survival necessary 
for a Soviet writer: “Yes, I will write it— 
when I see clearly how the present situ- 
ation develops.” 

In Copenhagen, Danish-descended Val 
Peterson, new U.S. Ambassador to Den- 
mark and onetime federal Civil Defense 
administrator, collected a plaque sent to 
him by citizens of Dannebrog, Neb., 
pleased bike-loving Danes by pedaling 
jauntily about on a two-wheeler. 

Bagged in Manhattan by a London 
Sunday Dispatch interviewer, sad-eyed 
old Satirist Aldous Huxley, 63, rhapso- 
dized about his Hollywood hermitage, 
where ‘foxes, possum, raccoons, even coy- 


Hermit HuxLey 
Has idea, will write. 
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otes, are always trotting across my ter- 
race,”’ lamented the pointless counterpoint 
of the brave new world, On Manhattan: 
“The psychological cost of living is rather 
high in New York. I find the streets 
horrifying and spend most of my time in 
my hotel room in a sort of fool's para- 
dise.”” On television: “Who needs that 
litue screen with disgusting little grey fig- 
ures hopping around?” On writing: “It’s 
getting to the point where no young man 
can live on straight writing. He has to go 
into another job, like doing television 
scripts—a fearful profession. In a democ- 
racy you now have financial censorship.” 
On ,creeping concrete: “Architects are 
looking to cities 400 miles long. Ex- 
traordinarily repulsive.” The cure for it 





United Press 
Cyciist PETERSON 
Has bike, will ride. 


all: “I've started work on a sort of reverse 
Brave New World, about a society which 
makes use of both East and West.” Would 
it work? “Who knows?” 


A year after he pleaded guilty to light- 


fingering $637,000 from the state and 
drew a 12-to-15-year sentence, onetime 
Illinois State Auditor Orville Hodge, now 
a $7.50-a-month disk jockey at the Me- 
nard branch of the Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary, had a word for the taxpaying pub- 
lic: “I still don’t know what happened. 
This year has seemed like ten years. It’s 
been awful, and sometimes I get so lone- 
some. I've been punished enough.” 

Back at his summer home in Westbury, 
N.Y. after a horse-playing vacation at 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., Wall Street Sa- 
chem Bernard Baruch celebrated his 87th 
birthday and the publication of the first 
volume of his memoirs, Baruch: My Own 





N.Y, Journal Americon—|nternational 
AuTHoR BARUCH 
Has money, will travel. 


Story (Time, Aug. 19), earlier told 
Hearstman Bill Corum ‘that he would 
travel to Russia if he thought the visit 
would help promote peace. Reflecting on 
trips to the Soviet Union he might have 
made but did not, he reminisced: ‘‘Ever 
since Lenin, every regime in Russia has 
invited me to come there. Lenin asked me 
to come and spend six months as an ad- 
viser, and he told his emissary: ‘I know 
Mr. Baruch will not be interested in 
money, but if he could think up a goodly 
number of millions that would interest 
him, let him name them.’” 

While an unamused Ingrid Bergman 
snapped “ridiculous,” the press rubbed its 
hands happily at the prospect of another 
newsmaking Rossellini in the family. From 
the principals—blonde, pretty Jennie Ann 
Lindstrom, 18, Ingrid’s daughter, and 
good-looking Franco Rossellini, 22, neph- 
ew of Strolling Player Roberto Rossellini 
—reporters got no facts, but freely spun 
their fancies. Said Jennie, who held hands 
and exchanged fond looks with Franco 
on Capri: “What business would it be 
of anyone?” Sighed Chip-Off-the-Old- 
Charmer Franco: “Jennie is young, 
charming, beautiful and Swedish.” 

Reporters checked up on Convicted 
Perjurer Alger Hiss, learned that despite 
small sales of his book, /n the Court of 
Public Opinion (Time, May 13), he has 
no deep reason to worry about income. 
Hired at $6,000 a year last May by 
Feathercombs, Inc., a Manhattan _hair- 
accessory firm, he shortly got twice the 
salary and the title of administrative 
assistant to President R. Andrew Smith, 
who said he had no convictions about 
Hiss’s guilt or innocence, found his book 
“dry.” But, said Hiss’s satisfied boss: 
“He is a terrifically nice person, gentle, 
helpful, objective, and has amazing abil- 
ity to see right through a problem.” 
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EDUCATION 





Find the Balance 


“Tt is our hope,” said Rector and Head- 
master John O. Patterson of Connecticut's 
Kent School, “that this meeting may be a 
means of regaining and restating what 
general education could be within a Christ- 
centered culture.” Rector Patterson was 


addressing a group of theologians and 
scholars of many faiths who had come for 
a special symposium marking Episcopal 
Kent's soth birthday. Now published in 
book form (The Christian Idea of Edu- 
cation; Yale University; $4), the papers 
and discussions of that symposium cast 





bs Alfred Eisenstaedt—Lire 
THEOLOGIAN MURRAY 


For a universe of intellectual order. 


fresh light on one of modern education's 
greatest lacks and needs. 

Drastically One-Sided. One reason why 
the Christian idea of education has been 
so rarely realized, said William Pollard, 
executive director of the Oak Ridge In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies and an or- 
dained Episcopal priest, is that the mod- 
ern Western world has focused on its 
Greco-Roman heritage to the almost total 
exclusion of the Judaeo-Christian. A stu- 
dent may study history from the ancient 
world to the present, “but concerning our 
Judaeo-Christian stem, he will know noth- 
ing of any real, historic, cultural root. 
| He} will be aware of it only through the 
fall of Rome and the seamy side of the 
medieval Church . . . In short, he will 
emerge with a drastically one-sided, biased 
and prejudiced view of his own history.” 

Though he will respond to Plato or Thu- 
cydides, he may find the Bible, yanked 
out of its cultural setting, an alien book. 
“The great Biblical themes of redemption 
and judgment in history, of freedom and 
grace and sin . seem strangely vague, 
far away, and unrelated to the ebb and 
flow of life and history as he understands 
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it.” However much the world “may have 
retained the institutions and outward 
forms of its Judaeo-Christian cultural 
stem, it has well-nigh completely lost the 
capacity to respond sympathetically and 
understandingly to that heritage.” 

“What is demanded,” added Princeton's 
Philosopher Jacques Maritain, a Roman 
Catholic, “is to get rid of those absurd 
prejudices which can be traced back to 
the Renaissance and which banish from 
the blessed land of educational curricula 
a number of authors and matters under 
the pretext that they are specifically reli- 
gious, and therefore not ‘classical,’ though 
they matter essentially to the common 
treasure of culture. The writings of the 
Fathers of the Church are an integral part 
of the humanities as well as, or more than, 
those of the Elizabethan dramatists.” The 
traditional classical concept of the hu- 
manities is both narrow and provincial, for 
today’s humanities must reach beyond the 
Western world to embrace—just as does 
Christianity—the total human experience. 
“Our watchword should be enlargement, 
Christian-inspired enlargement, not nar- 
rowing, even Christian-centered narrow- 
ing, of the humanities.” 

Crucial Insight. Though liberal-arts 
education can never be completely Chris- 
tian, or Christian education wholly liberal, 
said Princeton Historian E. Harris Harbi- 
son, a Presbyterian, the two are really in- 
dispensable to each other. “The goal of 
the liberal arts is to provide /indsight and 
foresight [in| this universe of things and 
events; the part of Christian belief is to 
provide insight, [which] is of crucial sig- 
nificance for living . . . William James 
remarked . . . ‘When we see all things in 
God and refer all things to Him, we read 
in common matters superior expressions 
of meaning . . .’ Here is the essence of 
the relationship of Christian insight to 
the data of liberal education. In every 
concrete fact and temporal event there 
is potential meaning that beggars the im- 
agination. A liberal education does not 
reach its own goal unless a student senses 
something of this meaning.” 

Indeed, said Jesuit John Courtney 
Murray, “the first church-related school 
{founded by Origen in the 3rd century | 
came into being in answer to an inner need 
of the human spirit as it was caught in the 
clashing encounter between Christianity 
and all the knowledge symbolized by the 
Alexandrian Museum. This encounter is 
permanently joined, for ‘the Museum’ is 
a permanent institution, and so too is the 
Church . What the human spirit en- 
dowed with Christian faith permanently 
needs is that these two knowledges should 
be related in a universe of intellectual 
order . . . The Christian school therefore 
undertakes to provide an area of experi- 
ence in which the Church may meet the 
Museum in deliberate encounter.” 

The Higher Freedom. “The school is 
not the Church nor is it the home. It is 
a sort of city—an area both of protection 
and of prudent exposure . . . It is a city 





of freedom in which intelligence may be 
released freely to grow. And it is a city 
of order in which the growing intelligence 
freely gives itself to the guidance of what 
is lovelicr than itself to be led to the 
higher freedom with which the Word of 
God makes men free.” 

In spite of their many differences, the 
Kent visitors seemed basically agreed. 
Education as it stands can never be whole 
until it finds the proper balance between 
two great traditions, two kinds of knowl- 
edge, and two ways of apprehension. 

“If we look at the total human drama,” 
said Protestant Theologian Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, ‘‘we can find no conclusion within it 
but only the perplexing development of 
both good and evil possibilities. History 


Alfred Eisenstc 
THEOLOGIAN NIEBUHR 
For understanding history's meanings. 





most surely points beyond itself for the 
completion of its meanings and these com- 
pletions can only be apprehended by faith 
rather than by reason. This is why the 
Biblical-Hebraic faith must remain the 
bearer of the religious content of our cul- 
ture. The faith of the Bible seeks to pene- 
trate the mysteries and meanings of life 
above and beyond the rational intelligibil- 
ities. It is not for this reason ‘other- 
worldly,’ Rather it has a firm grasp upon 
the meanings of life in history and does 
not reduce them to meaninglessness by 
seeking to comprehend them too simply 
into some realm of rationality. ‘Deeper 
than life the plan of life doth lie.’ ’ 


The Legacy 

To the middle-aged Japanese couple, 
who clearly remember the days before 
Pearl Harbor, their young son’s reaction to 
the historical film Emperor Meiji and the 
Great Russo-Japanese War was incredible. 
“Who were all those people?” asked the 
boy when he got home. “Who was General 
Nogi? I never heard of him.” Fifteen years 
ago, every pupil would have known about 
the Japanese commander at Port Arthur, 
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Mirs. Purdom putters while things pile up... 





So Mrs. P. worries. Needlessly. Her 
group insurance covers her Billy, too. 
If only she understood this. Sad? 


See the big difference B. E. U. can 
make? For you? Sure! Ask your in- 


surance man or Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford 15. 


Mrs. Purdom’s a widow. Hopelessly 
behind lately . . . can’t settle down. 
Something’s on her mind. Not work! 


She has a small son to raise. He’s very 
ill. Needs an operation, extra care. 
Dreadful drain on her slim savings! 
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but Mrs. Fisher finds filing a breeze 





Her company’s Connecticut General 
group insurance came with B. E. U. 
as part of the plan. A vital part. Lucky 
Mrs. F. No worries . . . better worker! 


Mrs. Fisher's a flash. A widow, too. 
Her group benefits are old friends. 
Familiar. Because of B. E. U. Stands 
for Better Employee Understanding. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company and its wholly-owned subsidiaries, 
Republic Aviation Corporation and Seabrook Farms 

all have custom-planned Connecticut General group benefits. 
Take a few profitable minutes to find out about B. E. U. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANS 
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but to the present generation, such na- 
tional heroes as Nogi nfight never have 
existed. 

The boy’s parents soon found the rea- 
son. “We concentrate,” blandly explained 
their son’s teacher, an avowed Marxist, 
“on the real forces that made our coun- 
try’s history—the class struggle, the search 
for markets and profits. The history of 
Japan in modern times has been one of 
economic oppression at home and aggres- 
sion abroad.” But was that not a rather 
sweeping generalization? asked the father. 
Replied the teacher: “I’m only repeating 
what General MacArthur said.” 

Chauvinism Out. Of all the legacies of 
the postwar occupation, none has had a 
more ironic effect than U.S. efforts to de- 
mocratize Japan's schools. Old, chauvin- 
istic textbooks were discarded, traditional 
shushin (moral training) abolished, Japa- 
nese history drastically cut down. Today 
the primary schools (ages 6 to 12) com- 
pletely ignore Japanese history; the junior 
high schools (12 to 15) give it only one 
year. Even worse: the little history that is 
taught largely follows the Communist line. 

Though the Ministry of Education is 
supposed to pass on all textbooks, those 
who really do the selecting are members 
of the powerful (500,000 teachers) Japan 
Teachers’ Union, which is dominated by 
Marxists. Each year Japan’s publishers 
woo the teachers at “hot spring parties,” 
and the teachers see to it that Marxist 
texts get adopted by their schools. One 
such text, Model Junior High Social Study, 
was edited by the author of the story 
that inspired the anti-American film Hiro- 
shima, is nothing but a propaganda tract 
against capitalism and Western imperial- 
ism. Another book, Enlightened Society, 
carries the picture of the “great leader” 
Mao Tse-tung, describes Japan as “the 
problem child of the Far East” and a 
nation that has always been inferior to 
China and Russia. The Russian declara- 
tion of war in 1945 is a triumph in which 
“the Japanese Kwangtung garrison, which 
had been played up as the. strongest of 
Japan's armies, melted away before the 
might of the Soviet forces.” 

Patriotism In. Last week conservative 
old (70) Education Minister To Matsu- 
naga was in the midst of an all-out cam- 
paign to correct the faults of the occupa- 
tion-planted system. Said he: “Twenty 
million schoolchildren taking the compul- 
sory education course in primary and jun- 
ior high schools know no Japanese history 
and are taught no morals. My primary 
aim is to implant patriotic sentiments 
in schoolchildren’s hearts.” The J.T.U. 
promptly protested that “Matsunaga 
wants to march the children back to the 
dark, feudal past.’ Even the anti-Com- 
munist Japan Federation of Teachers’ 
Unions (20,000 members) warned against 
“reactionary trends and militarism.” But 
reactionary or not, Matsunaga had power- 
ful arguments for his campaign: Commu- 
nism—and a 350% rise in juvenile de- 
linquency since 1947. 

“Most of the [J.T.U.] teachers,” says 
he, “are leftists who have climbed aboard 
the Marxist bandwagon, encouraged by 
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JAPAN’s MATSUNAGA 
No one knows Nogi. 


the occupation. MacArthur was so worried 
about militarism that he forgot about 
Communism. I don’t say that the postwar 
education system was deliberately intend- 
ed to weaken and confuse the Japanese 
nation. But that has been the result.” 


Allons, Enfants... 


“The French language,” trumpeted the 
“manifesto” of the privately run, six- 
months-old Office du Vocabulaire Fran- 
cais, “is threatened.” Threat: the English 
language. By last week, in response to 
the manifesto, 5,000 Frenchmen had sent 
in lists of objectionable neologisms that 
had sneaked into the language from Brit- 
ain and the U.S. “The danger,” the mani- 
festo had warned, “is grave”—and 4,999 
out of the 5,000 patriotically agreed. 

The 4,999 were dead set against such 
outrages in French as best-seller, black- 
out, brain-trust, cover-girl, fair-play, new- 
look, pin-up, rush, starlett, surprise-party, 
up-to-date and week-end. Some suggested 
a wholesale Gallicizing of the Anglicisms 
so that starter would be starteur; speaker, 
spiqueur; dancing, dancingue; meeting, 
métingue, and week-end—which France 
once tried to convert into ouiguinde— 
vécande. They railed against such verbs 
as supervisionner, solutionner, déception- 
ner, kidnapper (pronounced keednappay ) 
and knockouter. Nor did they see any 
excuse for le pull-over, le racing, le music- 
hall or le grand shelem (as in bridge). 

Appeal Is Appel. One man suggested 
belle a la page for pin-up, vacancelle for 
week-end (“A delicious equivalent,” said 
the Office). A composer wanted wunton 
de tétes for brain-trust, and an author 
thought couvre-feu made black-out com- 
pletely superfluous. Ambassador René 
Massigli proposed attrait sensuel for sex- 
appeal, but Academician Fernand Gregh 
favored attrait physique, and the director 
of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise wanted 
the simple sexe-appel. 


As the Office sorted out its lists last 
week, it was actually waging only the 
latest of many campaigns to save the 
French language from corruption. The 
Comité d’Etude des Termes Techniques 
Francais lashes out at such words as 
dumping, fading, and automation. One 
Paris police prefect became so apoplectic 
over O.K. that his gendarmes switched to 
d’acc (short for d’accord, meaning agreed). 
Air France is deeply troubled by such 
sentences as “Le booking-clerk recut la 
visite d'un prospect et demandait une 
réservation pour un inclusive tour.’ Nor 
would the airline approve were any of its 
planes to crasher. 

Even More Dangerous. Of all purists, 
none has been more diligent than the 
language student who compiled a list of 
“camouflaged Anglicisms”—which are ob- 
viously even more dangerous than ordi- 
nary ones, A military offensive, he pointed 
out, is now majeure rather than grande. 
Losses are sévéres, and a situation that 
was once sans changement is now in- 
changée. Accidents with the transport mo- 
torisé are fatals rather than mortels. Bad 
diplomacy that would once create frotte- 
ments now produces frictions. Impres- 
sions, once produites, are now créées, and 
everyone is talking about something called 
intégration. A good worker is no longer 
capable but efficient. Prendre contact or 
entrer en relations have given way to con- 
tacter, Virtually any problem can be cla- 
rifié instead of éclairci. Police no longer 
procédent @ an inquiry, they conduisent 
it, while judges décrétent death penalties 
rather than prononcent them. 

Indeed, so wholesale have been the 
borrowings and so effective the camouflage 
that even scholars accept Anglicisms with- 
out discrimination instead of without dis- 
tinction. Even time has lost its old sense. 
Once a décade lasted just ten days. Now 
it goes on for ten years. 

On hearing of the Office’s manifesto 
and list of Anglicisms, London’s Punch 
declared it pretty gauche for the French 
to be talking so much blague. “On the 
basis of this list,” said Author H.F. Ellis, 
“a Frenchman may very well be heard to 
say, given the occasion, ‘Le groggy mana- 
ger est dans le grill-room,’ or even ‘Venez 
au bungalow de ma tante le week-end. 
Elle donne un up-to-date surprise party 
dans le jardin’. . . It is nonsense to say 
that these sentences do not enrich a 
language. They ennoble it. They give it 
élan, panache, a certain—how do they 
say?—chic.” 

“We are,” continued Ellis, “admirably 
poised to strike back, if need be... There 
must be give-and-take in these matters 
[or] co-existence becomes impossible. If 
the French decide to root out ‘toast’ and 
‘rugbyman,’ we can easily do without 
belles-lettres and pied-d-terre. There is a 
lot to be said for dropping tour de force 
and bijou without waiting for further 
moves on their side . . . Away, if they 
insist on carrying on the war 4 outrance, 
[with] their douceurs, their débris and 
their débacles and all such bourgeois bric- 
d-brac. It is as easy to write R.L.Y.P. as 
R.S.V.P. any day.” 
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Fabulous new rubber in today’s cars 





More than 100 parts tn today’s cars are made of a new rubber, Enjay Butyl. 


This amazing rubber is used for everything from convertible tops and rub- 
ber hoses to auxiliary springs and pedal pads, It outperforms natural and 
other types of rubber . . . has startling resistance to weather, wear and tear, 


helps you ride warmer in winter, cooler in summer, smoother all year round. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC.., 15 west 51st St., New York 19, N.Y 


Other Offices: Akron + Boston + Chicago « Detroit - Los Angeles - New Orleans - Tulsa 


How much more strain 


can our schools stand ? 


Overcrowding is jeopardizing U.S. public 
school standards. But lightweight, low-cost 


steel offers a solution... 








Liverpool, N.Y. 

People by the 
millions are con- 
cerned today by 
what is gener- 
ally described 
as “the plight 
of our public 
schools.” 

And, unfor- 

Dr. Frank Mosher tunately, statis- 
tics seem to bear them out. Such a 
statistic as this, for instance, from 
the National Education Association 
News: “For three years in a row, the 
Office of Education has asked the 
state school agencies to report on the 
number of pupils in excess of normal 
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Columns, **C” sections, nailable joists and studs used in building the Chestnut Hill 


Elementary and Junior High Schools in Liverpool, 


tectural firm of Sargent, Wel 
to-handle Stran-Steel framin 


N.Y., (designed by the archi- 


ter, Crenshaw & Folley) are all of lightweight, easy- 
g—a comple tely integrated structural system. 


Fire- 


safe, too, Stran-Steel framing reduces insurance premium rates to a minimum, 


capacity of the schools in use. For 
three years in a row, the figure has 
been about the same—21!4 million 
children above capacity.” 

The results, as Dr. Frank Mosher, 
superintendent of schools in Liverpool 
(a suburb of Syracuse) points out, are 
all too familiar. Two or more “shifts” 
of students a day—each student pos- 
sibly losing an hour or more of teach- 
ing instruction each day. And ancient 
structures, empty stores, church base- 
ments and even domestic dwellings 
pressed into service for sorely needed 
classroom space. 


A Nationwide Crisis 
A crisis? Yes. Its causes? Says Dr. 
Mosher: “School construction fell be- 
hind during the depression. It prac- 
tically ceased during World War II. 
Bear in mind routine obsolescence, too. 
And now, as a result of the enormous 
postwar birth rate, our school popu- 
lation is multiplying phenomenally.” 

Also, adds the educator, school 
facilities are often used after hours 
as community centers for civic and 
recreational affairs. Adult education 
classes, too, are multiplying, imposing 
a further strain on already inadequate 
school facilities. ‘“Praiseworthy as 
these activities are,’’ says Dr. Mosher, 
“they of course accelerate wear and 
tear on existing properties.” 

In desperate need of new schools, 
yet faced with the suburban problem 
of low tax revenue, Liverpool school 
officials decided on the use of a com- 
paratively new school building mate- 
rial—Stran-Steel framing, a National 
Steel product—in the erection of two 
new schools totaling 44 classrooms 
plus other facilities. And right from 
the start the payoff was one of econ- 


omy—more, much more, for tax- 
payers’ dollars—plus speed and effi- 
ciency of construction. 


Stran-Steel Savings Stressed 
Matching strength and durability 
with any type of steel, lightweight 
Stran-Steel joists and other framing 
components proved far easier to 
handle and assemble. Furthermore, 
delivery was prompt and dependable; 
there were none of those costly delays 
that often hold up construction. 

From foundation to framing to ex- 
terior facing (of colorful glazed brick 
and limestone blocks) Liverpool’s two 
newest schools were erected in record 
time. Handsome and spacious, they 
are now ready for occupancy, reliev- 
ing what was an almost intolerable 
strain of overcrowding. 

And they cost far less, too, than 
schools of comparable size built of ma- 
terials other than Stran-Steel struc- 
tural products. Example: Chestnut 
Hill Elementary (50,028 sq. ft.) cost 
$686,384—a saving of $177,599 over 
the N.Y. state median cost of 
$863,983. And the Chestnut Hill Jr. 
High (55,835 sq. ft.) cost $855,392— 
$108,762 less than the state median 
cost ($964,154) for the same size school. 

National’s Role 
Stran-Steel framing and other archi- 
tectural products—for education, for 
industry—are typical of the products 
developed by National Steel to help 
serve America better. The products 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 








reflect National Steel’s unchanging 
policy of producing ever better and 
better steel, for ever more purposes 

. of the quality and in the quantity 
wanted, at the lowest possible cost to 
our customers. 


* * * * 


For new catalog giving informationon all 
Stran-Steel products—for use in insti- 
tutional, industrial and commercial 
building construction—write to Stran- 
Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan. 
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the Bank 


IN A STATE that’s noted for its major industries, farming 
is still California’s biggest business, producing cash 
farm income in excess of 2.5 billion dollars. 


This week at the State Fair in Sacramento the finest 
examples of California's agricultural industry will be on 
display —to an attendance that is expected to approach 
the one million mark. 
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California State Fair, Sacramento, August 28 - September 8 


that knows California 


On hand to serve fair-goers will be a special Bank of 
America branch to cash checks and take deposits for 
just this twelve-day period. 


To give such on-the-spot service, Bank of America 
now has 610 permanent branches throughout the state 
—610 reasons why this bank can help you most when 
you do business in California! 


BANK OF 
AME RICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 





With resources of over ten billion dollars, 
Bank of America is the world’s largest bank. It 
is owned by more than 200,000 stockholders 


MEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20, LOS ANGELES 54 
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Review 


The man was married, middle-aged and 
suffering from the “tempus fugit blues.” 
He was depressed by all the “fresh, bright 
faces” around him, especially when one 
of them got a major promotion in the 
company. “It’s a bitter day when some 
stripling outstrips you,” he groaned. “You 
earn a place in the sun—no bigger than a 
dime—and it’s contested every minute.” 
Indeed, it seemed high time to trim the 
“Mason-Dixon line” with some low-calorie 
food, have his molars fixed and make a 
mild pass at a pretty young waitress. On 
such a scarred old whetstone, durable 

37) Actor Elliott Nugent honed his low- 
pressure comedy tools last week and 
turned Studio One’s The Unmentionable 
Blues into one of the more civilized com- 
edies of the season. Looking like an older 
Steve Allen, Actor Nugent still exuded 
a trim, boyish charm, whether he was 
twitting himself, his wife (“You're not 
aware, not tuned to me; you don’t 
handle me carefully”) or his new den- 
tist (“All he says is ‘Hello, sit down, 
RINSE.’ This peach-fuzz youth, with 
every tooth in his cheeky cheek, right 
off, mind you—RINSE!”). Nugent's bland 
mixture of pathos, petulance and salt was 
especially savory when he gave himself a 
frank appraisal, found his face looking 
like a “leftover artichoke,” his teeth 
“dropping like loose buttons,” his body 
“convex where it should be concave—or 
have I got my cons mixed?” He had a 
high old time with his waitress (Sarah 
Marshall) in a Greenwich Village spa- 
ghetti joint, enjoyed a good cry and a 
good talk “about everything from her 
cradle to my grave.” Seeing things at 
last as they are “without the neon nim- 
bus,” he of course went home to a for- 
giving wife and a plain little moral: “Life 
itself gets a little dusty—even rusty. It 
used to shine all by itself. Now we have 
to do a little buffing and polishing.” 


Collector's Item 

Jean Kerr is a tall (5 ft. 114 in.), 
witty free-lance writer (Harper's Bazaar, 
New York Times) and playwright (Touch 
and Go, King of Hearts) who writes most- 
ly in her green Chevy—a sort of mobile 
workshop that she parks on side roads 
near her Larchmont home “to escape 
housework, interruptions from the kids 
and television.” But last week Writer 
Kerr had to do her writing at home— 
before the TV—because she had been 
asked to take vacationing Critic John 
Crosby's caustic TV corner in the New 
York Herald Tribune (for which her 
husband, Walter Kerr, is drama critic). 
She made it clear at the offset that she 
was not qualified to talk about TV at 
all, “but like so many unqualified peo- 
ple,” she had opinions. One of them was 
about commercials: “What disturbs me 
is when, instead of the announcer, we are 
given a pair of young people necking in 
a canoe. Eventually the boy stops nib- 
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Actor NUGENT 
Savory salt. 


bling at the girl's earlobes long enough 
to murmur huskily: ‘Darling, have a 
Wonderborough, they're milder because 
they are made only from the tender cen- 
ter leaf.’ ‘Yes, dear.’ she purrs back, 
‘and did you know that more people are 
switching to Wonderboroughs than to any 
other leading brand?’ Now I ask you— 
what are we supposed to think? I know 
what I think: those two kids are sick.” 

Jean Kerr is also annoyed by TV's 
common practice of raising the volume 
on the commercial. “I don’t know what 
it’s like in other families, but we finally 
had to put a rug in the TV room because 





Actress PAYNE 
Sorghum sweet. 


there were so many falls in that mad dash 
to lower the set as soon as the commercial 
came on. Maybe somewhere in the coun- 
try there is a viewer who reacts to that 
sudden rush of sound by saying, ‘Darling, 
do watch this, isn’t it fantastic what that 
razor will do to the hidden beard?’ May- 
be... but if they have to get up and 
lower the volume, someone in the room 
is going to say, ‘Listen, while you're on 
your feet, see what Steve Allen is doing, 
or better still, turn it off.’” 

Critic Kerr is tortured by the feeling 
that she is “out of touch culturally” and 
never sees the same TV that other people 
see. “For one thing, we have one of the 
first sets ever built, which means that if 
you squat so close to it that your knees 
rub agaifist the dial buttons, you can 
almost see Ed Sullivan. We cling to it, 
all ten inches of it, because we imagine 
that any minute now it will be valuable 
as a collector's item. Pull out those tubes, 
plant it with philodendron, and there’s 
your conversation piece.” But then— 
every time the Kerrs save up $299 for a 
bigger set, they use the money to take 
a trip some place where there is no TV. 

At cocktail parties the Kerrs, parents 
of four small boys, get only blank stares 
when they chatter on about Lassie or 
Robin Hood or Disneyland. “You won't 
believe it, but some of these people have 
never even heard of Oswald Rabbit. I 
mean, what do you suppose they look at?” 


Life with Ma 


“Well,” said the announcer, his tone 
lush and breathless, “Esther just doesn’t 
know what to do! She feels that she owes 
her husband Jack nothing; he hurt her in 
every way one person can. But now he's 
in need; he’s alone and sick! What would 
you advise Esther if you were Ma? Well, 
Esther went over to see Ma, and now at 
about half past 5 in the late afternoon we 
find them on Ma’s front porch. Listen!” 

To the 18 million housewives tuned in 
to Ma Perkins this week, there was little 
doubt that bighearted Ma would help cad- 
dish Jack. For listeners know Ma better 
than they know Nora Drake, Our Gal 
Sunday, Young Doctor Malone, Mary 
Noble and eleven other serial sobbers. 
Ma, like Ivory soap, has been floating 
around longer than any of them.* Last 
week, saintly, sorghum-sweet Ma Perkins 
celebrated her 25th year on the air as the 
grey, bespectacled widow who operates a 
lumberyard in Rushville Center, U.S.A. 
For 15 tear-stained minutes a day, five 
days a week, Ma has solved more than 100 
real-life problems involving alcoholism, 
civic intrigue and second marriages. This 
week the problem was divorce. Ma’s in- 
domitable spirit and homely wisdom have 
glowed through 6,207 treacly episodes, 
totaling 93,105 minutes, establishing Ma 
as the undisputed queen of soap opera. 

Family Friends. At one time, Ma could 
be heard the same day on the full NBC 
and CBS networks, in Hawaii, Canada, 





* Though The Romance of Helen Trent went 
on the air three weeks earlier, Ma has chalked 
up more performances. 
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CALL YOUR ALLIED MOVER 
... hes the No.! Specialist 


Ask your Allied Mover for a copy of “Before You Move.” See | 
yellow pages of your phone book, or write Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
Broadview, Illinois. 
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and across Europe via Radio Luxembourg. 
Since 1933 she has brought in about $11 
million in network time charges, helped 
Procter & Gamble sell 3 billion boxes of 
Oxydol (to get clothes “whiter than sun- 
white”), Last year Ma was leased to oth- 
er sponsors, ¢.g., Lever Bros. (Spry for 
“nongreasy donuts”) and Lipton (“new 
Flo-Thru Tea Bags”), but P.&G, refused 
to sell her outright. 

A shrewd combination of Dr. Christian, 
David Harum and Tugboat Annie, Ma is 
“the conscience of her community” and 
trusts folks “till that trust is violated.” 
Soap operaddicts feel that her show is a 
pleasant extension of the ancient art of 
storytelling, and offers helpful hints to 
daily living. Her detractors find it tired 
bilge, intensifying human frustration in 
its calculated attempts to bring temporary 
relief by dredging emotional sewers. 

As Ma, blonde, blue-eyed Actress Vir- 
ginia Payne has never missed a perform- 
ance, stands loyally by the washboard 
weepers. “Radio is a companion and these 
characters are friends to millions of lonely 
people,” she says in a soft, nasal voice. 
“Tt is not supposed to be a pretentious 
art form. It is not Aristotelian with be- 
ginnings, middles and endings, but a series 
of situations and characters that must ex- 
tend and develop over great periods of 
time. Our critics are people who do not 
stay with us.” Although key telegrams 
are still delivered on the Friday program 
and opened on Monday, Actress Payne in- 
sists that cliffhanging is not “the appeal 
of our story.” “Our characters are lova- 
ble, often funny human _ beings—family 
friends.’ But in accordance with the can- 
ons of daytime serials, Ma is carefully 
constructed to flatter the female ego. Says 
Actress Payne: “Everyone knows more 
than Ma does.” 

Maternal Figure. Like other daytime 
heroines, Ma neither drinks, smokes, takes 
snuff or has affairs with men. Unlike Ma, 
Cincinnati-born Virginia Payne, 47, has 
never been married, downs an occasional 
whisky sour and makes up to $50,000 a 
year—more than any other actress in 
daytime broadcasting. Her present writer 
(she has had ten) lived on the Riviera for 
two years, now counts his money on Cape 
Cod. A devout Roman Catholic with an 
M.A. in literature (University of Cincin- 
nati), Virginia sheds Ma’s vocabulary of 
“ain’ts,” “folks” and “Land o' Goshens” 
with ease, but insists on making person- 
al appearances in wig, makeup, frumpy 
clothes and spectacles, “though I often 
feel like a great imposter.” 

She is an accomplished pianist, lives 
alone in a posh East Side Manhattan 
apartment decorated with Duveen-collect- 
ed oil paintings, accumulates antiques, 
and grows roses (two varieties have been 
named for her). She is currently touring 
the straw-hat circuit in Anniversary 
Waltz. “My aim,” says Virginia, “is to be 
a good actress and some day do a Broad- 
way musical. Meantime, there is a tremen- 
dous challenge in Ma, trying to keep 
the role new and interesting; she is a great 
maternal figure, and I have never played 
her short.” 
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General Electric’s new “Power-Groove” Lamps can 
give you a higher, more economical lighting level 


” 





“Power-Groove’s” advantages, 
demonstrated in this “World’s Brightest Workshop,” 
are now being proved in actual installations 


8 are at General Electric's Lighting Institute 
in Nela Park, the workshop shown above uses 
new G-E “Power-Groove” Lamps to produce a 
lighting level more than double that of any other 
known industrial installation! It's an actual work 
area, demonstrating that “Power-Grooves” are 
ideal for use in most industrial areas, behind 
louvered ceilings in stores and offices, and for street 
lighting, signs and other outdoor applications. 


G-E “POWER-GROOVE” LAMPS SAVE YOU 
INVESTMENT DOLLARS. Because you get almost 
twice as much light per tube as High-Ourcput 





fluorescents ... 21% times as much as 8-foot slim- 
lines . . . you can now get more light per fixture, 
Besides having fewer parts to maintain, you save 
5-20% on your initial investment compared to 
other fluorescent lighting systems. 


GET THE WHOLE EXCITING “POWER- 
GROOVE” STORY! Write to General Electric Co., 
Large Lamp Dept. T-87, Nela Park, Cleveland 
12, Ohio. Better still, visit this workshop your- 
self and see an on-the-spot demonstration of how 
G-E “Power-Grooves” can work for you! 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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ALTHEA WINNING AT WIMBLEDON 


Off the stre 


That Gibson Girl 
(See Cover) 

Trapped on a swarming sector of Long 
Island where the backwash of Suburbia 
blurs into the edge of New York City, the 
West Side Tennis Club at Forest Hills is a 
green refuge from the crowded reality 
about it. Outside its high fences, the Long 
Island Rail Road rattles on its rounds and 
ordinary citizens endure the twice-daily 
war of commuting. Inside the club, the 
polite plunk of tennis balls, the whisper of 
sneakers on trim grass courts, the tinkle of 
ice in frost-beaded glasses still recall the 
long-gone white-flannel age of the courts. 
There, next week, a lanky jumping jack of 
a girl who grew up in the slums of Harlem 
will play tennis. She may not belong to 
any of the clubs that run the tournament, 
but this year the tournament belongs to 
her. Behind Althea Gibson, women’s ten- 
without 
Lawn Tennis Association 
have much of a show. 


nis curves off into mediocricy 
her, the U.S. 
would not 
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It was a different story when Althea 
made her Forest Hills debut in 1950, the 
first Negro ever to be invited to the 
U.S.L.T.A.’s national championships. For 
a few days, Althea was too good to be 
true. The tricky turf courts of tradition 
scemed to hold no surprises for the girl 
who had started out playing paddle tennis 
on the streets. She was well on her way to 
a second-round victory over third-seeded 





Louise Brough when rain stopped the 
match. While the grass dried, Althea had 
time to think—and to worry. Next day, 





Louise Brough brushed her aside with ease. 

After seven years of trying, Althea Gib- 
son has yet to win the national s ngles ti- 
tle. As a Negro, she is still only a tolerated 
stranger in Forest Hills locker rooms, still 
has no official standing in the U.S.L.T.A. 
But now none of that matters. For that 
Gibson girl has finally 
opponent that could keep her down: her 
own self-doubt and defensive truculence. 
At 30, an age when most athletes have 
eased over to the far slope of their ca- 


whipped the one 





reers, Althea has begun the last, 
climb. 

Sent abroad by the State Department 
in 1955 as an athletic ambassador, Althea 
made friends and won tournaments from 
Naples to New Delhi. In Paris last year, 
she won the French championship, her 
first big-time title. At Wimbledon 
the heady traditions of genteel 
stretch back beyond any at Forest Hills, 
her new-found confidence carried her all 
the way to the quarter-finals before she 
faltered. This year even Wimbledon suc- 
cumbed, and Althea came home a queen, 
owner of tennis’ brightest crown. 

Lean, tall and well-muscled (5 ft. 10}, 
144 lbs.), Althea Gibson is not the most 
graceful figure on the courts, and her game 
is not the most stylish. She is apt to flail 
with more than the usual frenzy, and she 
often relies on “auxiliary shots” (e.g., the 
chop and slice). But her tennis has a 
champion’s unmistakable power and drive. 
Says Tony Trabert: “She hits the ball 
hard and plays like a man. She runs and 
covers the court better than any of the 
other women.” Says Promoter Jack Kra- 
mer, who eventually would like to get 
Althea into the pro ranks: “She has the 
best chance to be a champ in the manner 
of Alice Marble that I’ve seen.” 

Uphill Career. When Althea left for 
Wimbledon in May, only three close 
friends were at the airport to wish her 
luck. When she returned a winner, Idle- 
wild was awash with people. Countless 
acquaintances suddenly remembered how 
they had helped her in the past, and 
crowded close to share her success. The 
big city, which had offered Althea’s par- 
ents a cramped railroad flat in which to 
raise their children, honored her with a 
ticker-tape parade. And people breathless- 
ly wanted to know how it had felt to 
shake hands with Queen Elizabeth at Wim- 
bledon and what they had said to each 
other (The Queen: “It was a very enjoy- 
able match, but you must have been very 
hot on the court.” Althea: “I hope it 
wasn't as hot in the royal box.” ) 

During a lunch given her by New York’s 
Mayor Wagner at the Waldorf, Althea 
managed to make a speech. “God grant 
that I wear this crown I have won with 
dignity,” she 


steep 


where 


sport 











said, “I just can't describe 
the joy in my heart.” But she was also 
learning the rough side of being on top. 
“No matter what accomplishments you 
make,” she says, “somebody helps you. 
People saw me going up there, and now 
they want to ride on the wagon. Whenever 
I hear anyone call me ‘Champ,’ I think 
there’s something behind it.” 

Though she is near the top of a remark- 
able uphill career, suspicion still often 
lowers over the champ’s warm, infrequent 
smile, It is only half an hour by subway 
from Harlem to Forest Hills, and in many 
ways Althea is still close to home. 

Fun, Fun, Fun. Althea Gibson was only 
one year old in 1928 when her parents de- 


cided that Manhattan's swarming West 
143rd Street offered more opportunity 
than their cotton-poor farm in Silver, 


S.C. (in New York, her father went to 
work in a garaze). The Gibsons’ bloc 
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between Lenox and Seventh Avenues was 
a play street, and in summer the white 
lines for paddle tennis and shuffleboard 
slid out over the baking asphalt to hold in 
the aimless kids. An instructor-supervisor 
sent up by the Police Athletic League di- 
vided his time as the situation demanded 
—part coach and part friendly cop. 

Althea’s sister Millie (she has three sis- 
ters and a brother) recalls: “Althea was 
out in the street all the time. We used to 
have to drag her back into the house. 
When other girls were putting on lipstick, 
she was playing stickball. When she got a 
whipping, she never cried. She just stood 
there and took it.” At P.S. 136, Althea 
was a chronic truant; she played hooky 
and played softball with the boys in 
Central Park. She also played forward on 
a basketball team called “The Mysterious 
Five,’ which practiced at the 134th Street 
Boys Club and scheduled as many as four 
games a week with local industrial clubs. 
“TI just wanted to play, play, play,” says 
Althea. “My mother would send me out 
with money for bread, and I'd be out from 
morning to dark—and not bring home the 
bread. I had fun, fun, fun!” 

Now that the world has brightened for 
her, Harlem's harsh outlines occasionally 
soften for the reminiscent tournament 
traveler, “I remember you could get fish 
and chips for 15¢ and soda at 5¢ a quart. 
And there were sweet potatoes—we called 
‘em ‘mickeys’—that we cooked at a fire 
over milk crates. We'd climb over the 
fence to a playground and we'd swing way 
up, two on a swing. And we'd sneak in the 
movies. If there was any poverty, I wasn’t 
aware of it. How could you think of it 
when you could get soda for five cents?” 

Chock Full o' Guts. By 1941, when 
she was 13, Althea was ready to graduate 
from paddle tennis. The PAL instructor 
that year was an unemployed musician 
named Buddy Walker, and Buddy was 
impressed with the gangly youngster’s fe- 





United Press 
ALTHEA’S TICKER-TAPE PARADE 
Behind the smile, suspic.on. 
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rocious skill. He went to a friend named 
Van Houton (a tennis buff who liked to 
boast that he was the only self-employed 
racket stringer in Harlem), bought Althea 
a pair of secondhand rackets, and put her 
to work practicing against the wall of a 
handball court. A few weeks later he took 
her uptown to some public courts, and 
her performance was phenomenal. The 
other players quit their games to watch. 
In her first time on a tennis court, Althea 
learned the pleasure of playing to a gallery. 

By midsummer, Althea was taking les- 
sons from Fred Johnson, a one-armed pro 
at the now defunct biracial Cosmopolitan 
tennis club, Her game, which had been an 
exercise in sheer power, began to show 
signs of sophistication. Now all her life 
was focused on tennis. She quit school 
and went to work. She was a counter girl 
in a Chock Full o’ Nuts shop in lower 
Manhattan, a chicken cleaner on Long 
Island (“I used to have to take out the 
guts and everything, but I still like 
chicken”), an elevator operator in the mid- 
town Dixie Hotel, a packer in a button 
factory, a mechanic in a machine shop 
(“It was puttin’ screws in somethin’, I 
don’t remember what”). Any time work 
interfered with tennis, she quit her job. 

Says Althea’s father: “I didn’t know 
nothin’ about tennis, and that’s all she 
was interested in. I got her some boxing 
gloves once,” he adds wistfully. “I wanted 
her to be a lady boxer.” Althea almost 
flattened her father in a practice bout, 
then hung up her gloves. But ever since, 
she has been driving ahead with a boxer’s 
toughness and will to win. 

"She Could Be Something." Althea 
had been playing tennis for only a year 
when she entered, and won, her first tour- 
nament: the championship of the 
Negro American Tennis Association’s New 
York State Open. That same summer 
(1942) she got to the semifinals of the 
A.T.A.’s national championship for girls. 
She lost to a buxom teenager named Nana 
Davis (now Nana Davis Vaughan), and 


girls 


Mrs. Vaughan still remembers her appall- 
ing manners: “She was a very crude crea- 
ture. She had the idea she was better than 
anyone. She said, ‘Who’s this Nana Davis? 
Let me at her.’ When I beat her, she 
headed right for the grandstand. Some kid 
had been laughing at her and she was 
going to throw him out.” 

Althea saw no need to be sociable. She 
had come to play tennis, and she had 
come to win. Anything less rasped her 
raw nerves. She avoided parties and other 
players; she spent all her time practicing 
and playing poker with the ballboys. 

One day, when she recognized Boxer 
Sugar Ray Robinson in a Harlem bowling 
alley, Althea went up to him and said 
brashly: “You're Sugar Ray, aren't you? 
Well, 1 can beat you.” The blunt greeting 
started a fast friendship. “Althea used to 
come over to our apartment and sit on 
the floor,” says Sugar Ray’s wife, Edna 
Mae. “She was unhappy; she had a gaunt 
build and she felt that she was the least 
good-looking girl she knew. She had in- 
security and went into herself. She used 
to talk wild. I tried to make her feel she 
could be something.” 


“Don't Kid Me." The trouble was 
that by then Althea dominated Negro 


girls’ tennis, and she was getting nowhere 
fast. She shot pool and billiards, soaked 
up jazz and thought of a career as a 
nightclub singer or musician (Sugar Ray 
bought her a saxophone). Then, in the 
summer of 1946, Althea moved up to the 
women’s division of the Negro A.T.A. 
national championships. She was beaten 
in the finals by Roumania Peters, a Tus- 
kegee Institute instructor, but her tre- 
mendous potential as a tennis player 
caught the attention of two A.T.A. offi- 
cials: Dr. Robert Johnson, a general prac- 
titioner from Lynchburg, Va., and Dr. 
Hubert Eaton, a surgeon from Wilming- 
ton, N.C. Dr. Johnson took Althea aside 


From left: Runner-up Darlene Hard, Wimble- 
don’s Dr. J. C. Gregory, Queen Elizabeth. 
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and asked biuntly: “How'd you like to 
play at Forest Hills some day?” 

Said Althea: “Don’t kid me.” 

Johnson was not kidding; he had a 
plan. Dr. Eaton would take Althea to 
Wilmington for the winter and put her 
through high school; in the summer she 
would travel the Negro tournament cir- 
cuit with the Johnsons. Her family agreed, 
and Eaton still recalls Althea’s arrival 
at the railroad station in Wilmington: 
“There she was with Sugar Ray’s sax in 
one hand and in the other an old paste- 
board suitcase with two belts tied around 
it. She was wearing an old skirt; she'd 





ida A. & M. (for Negroes) in Tallahassee. 
College was a great experience. She 
played on the tennis team, starred on the 


girls’ basketball team and joined the old-* 


est Negro college sorority, Alpha Kappa 
Alpha. She also made $40 a month clean- 
ing up the equipment rooms in the gym. 
Most important of all, she found more 
time to study tennis. And in the winter 
of 1949 she felt ready to take her first 
tentative step across big-time tennis’ color 
line. She entered the U.S.L.T.A.’s Eastern 
Indoor championships* and got to the 
semifinals. (Next year she won the title.) 
In the National Indoor championships 


’ 


Joe Covello—Block Star 


ALTHEA INSTRUCTING ASPIRING TENNISTS 
From: paddles and pool cues to polite plunks. 


never owned a dress in her life. My wife 
bought her-a few dresses and tried to 
make her more feminine by getting her 
straight hair curled and showing her how 
to use lipstick.” 

First Touch of Fame. The Kid from 
Harlem gave the Eatons a rough time. 
She hung out in a poolroom. Her table 
manners were so bad that the Eatons 
made her eat in the kitchen (“She was 
underfed, and it took almost a year to 
fill her up properly”). At first, 19-year- 
old Althea could not even qualify for the 
freshman class in high school. But she 
worked sternly, and she finished among 
the top ten in the graduating class. Four 
or five times a week, Dr. Eaton practiced 
tennis with her. “I tried to show Althea 
how to be a lady on the court,” he says, 
“but she was still unable to accept defeat 
with grace. If I ran up a 4-1 lead, she’d 
just quit. Anyone who could get a lead 
on her could beat her.” 

While she got a polishing from her 
Southern foster parents, Althea continued 
to give a pasting to all her tournament 
opponents. After her first defeat in the 
A.T.A. women’s singles, she came back 
and won the title, has won it every year 
since. On the strength of her formidable 
tennis, Althea won a scholarship to Flor- 
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that same winter, she went out in the 
quarter-finals. When she got back to col- 
lege, the band, the faculty and the stu- 
dent body turned out to greet her. “It 
was my first touch of fame,” says she, 
“and it was wonderful.” 

On to Grass. There were few Negroes 
who were good enough to get into white 
tournaments, fewer still who had the in- 
clination to enter. But Althea was good 
enough—and she had the _ inclination. 
Without consulting Althea, friends sug- 
gested her for Forest Hills. The answer 
from U.S.L.T.A.: “We can’t very well in- 
vite the girl until she makes a name for 
herself on grass—at Orange and East 
Hampton and Essex. And those tourna- 
ments are all invitational. We can’t tell 
them who should be invited.” 

“Miss Gibson.” wrote Tennis Great 
Alice Marble angrily in American Lawn 
Tennis, “is over a cunningly wrought bar- 
rel, and I can only hope to loosen a few of 
its staves with one lone opinion. I think 
it’s time we faced a few facts. If tennis 
is a game for ladies and gentlemen, it’s 


%* The year before, a Manhattan dentist, Dr. 
Reginald Weir, was allowed to enter the Men's 
Indoor championship, became the first Negro 
player in a U.S.L.T.A. championship. 


also time we acted a little more like 
gentlepeople and less like sanctimonious 
hypocrites.” 

Unmoved, New Jersey’s Maplewood 
Country Club refused to let Althea on its 
courts during the New Jersey State cham- 
pionship. But the Orange Lawn Tennis 
Club in South Orange, N.J. unbent and 
invited Althea to the 1950 Eastern Grass 
Court championships. She went, and got 
whipped in the second round. But she had 
earned her bid to Forest Hills. 

Off to Asia. So Althea went out to the 
West Side Tennis Club in the summer of 
1950 and made history by almost upset- 
ting Louise Brough. She went hame a 
loser, and spent the next few summers as 
an unspectacular but familiar figure at 
assorted tournaments around the U.S. and 
Europe. In 1953 she graduated from Flor- 
ida A. & M. and got a job teaching health 
and physical education at Lincoln Univer- 
sity (then restricted to Negroes) in Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. She coached the men’s 
tennis team but had little chance to play. 
She was bored and restless, and in one 
year her ranking fell so far that she was 
no longer listed among the country’s top 
ten players. Althea was ready to quit. She 
all but decided to join the WAC and use a 
lieutenant’s salary to help her family. 

One afternoon in the summer of 1955, 
officials of the U.S.L.T.A. told Althea that 
the State Department had asked them to 
nominate some players to tour Southeast 
Asia; they wanted her to go. Althea hesi- 
tated (“I had to get on my knees to per- 
suade her,” says a friend), finally accept- 
ed. The troupe included Karol Fageros, 
a bouncing blonde as famous for her frilly 
panties as her fancy tennis, Rhodes Schol- 
ar Ham Richardson and California’s Bob 
Perry. India, Pakistan, Thailand, Burma 
—everywhere the tennists made friends 
for the U.S., and everywhere Althea was 
the acknowledged champion. Once or 
twice when reporters raised a question 
about race problems, she handled herself 
deftly. “Sure we have a problem in the 
States,” she would say, “as every country 
has its problems. But it’s a problem that’s 
solving itself, I believe.” 

Ruthless Geometry. Back home after 
her victory in Paris and her quarter-final 
defeat at Wimbledon, Althea made a dis- 
appointing showing at Forest Hills, but 
she was sure by then that she would stick 
with tennis. She continued to work stead- 
ily with a new coach, Sydney Llewellyn, 
a Negro pro from New York with an un- 
usual knack for teaching his rigidly de- 
fined theory of tennis. The game to Llew- 
ellyn is a ruthless exercise in geometry. 
For every shot, he argues, there is one 
proper return, one proper angle to aim for. 
“You don’t play the person, you just play 
the board as if you were a machine. Ten- 
nis looks genteel,” he adds, “but it’s the 
meanest, most vicious game I know.” 

“When Sydney first came to me,” says 
Althea, “I thought, this guy can’t teach 
me anything.” But, for one thing, he 
changed her grip from the Continental. 
which allows a player to make forehand 
and backhand shots without rotating the 
racket, to the Eastern grip, which requires 
a slight rotation of the racket but allows 
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Now nylon cord gives tires lasting strength, 
means new freedom from fear of blowouts 


Nylon’s shock-absorbing toughness shrugs off the every- have been proved in billions of miles of use by truckers. 
day road shocks that can cause unseen damage to ordi- All tire companies make nylon cord tires. Whether 
nary tire cord, lead to blowouts under the stress of high- you choose premium or standard nylon tires, they offer 


way driving. For today’s heavier, more powerful cars, you greater protection than comparable tires made with 


for the sustained speeds permitted on today’s highways, ordinary cord. Look for the identification on the sidewall. 


nylon cord tires give youa priceless extra margin of safety. _ Insist on nylon when buying new tires—change to nylon ; 


The lasting strength and protection of nvion cord tires when buying a new car. 


NYLON CORD PROTECTS AGAINST THE 4 MAJOR CAUSES OF BLOWOUTS THE SAFEST, 


STRONGEST TIRES 
ARE MADE WITH 


=" y won GBD 





1. BRUISE DAMAGE. 2. MOISTURE DAM- 3. FLEX FATIGUE. 4. HEAT DAMAGE 

Nylon’s shock-absorb AGE. Water can't rot Nylon's resilience Nylon gives two-way 

ing toughness protects nylon cord. Nylon ends guards against the protection. It not only REG. U. 5. PAT.OFF 

against impact damage blowouts due to mois Strength-sapping flex has greater heat resist 

caused by tting a ture seeping in through strain that occurs every ance, but also makes BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
bump, hoje or rock. cracks or cuts in tires. single time a tire turns. cooler-running tires. ree | H CHEMISTY 
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Your Life Insurance 
Dollar Works Harder 


FOR YOU 
at Jefferson Standard 


Certainly you want your life insur- 
ance dollar to ‘work hard’... to 
safeguard you and your family with 
greater income for retirement, or 
any possible emergency. 

For each of the past 20 years, 
Jefferson Standard has led all other 
major life insurance companies in 
rate of interest earned on invest- 
ments . . . making dollars work 
harder. Because of this outstanding 
record, Jefferson Standard has never 
paid less than 4% interest on divi- 
dend accumulations and policy pro- 
ceeds left on deposit to provide 
income. This is 14% more than the 
2%% rate guaranteed in policies 
being currently issued by the Com- 
pany. This 4% rate is the highest 
paid by any major life insurance 
company in America. 

Jefferson Standard policy dollars 
give you more security and income 
while you live ... your family more 
when you die. Call your Jefferson 
Standard agent soon. 


“Mr. 4%" Is Your 
Jefferson Standard Agent 


ellerson 
sine 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 


Now Celebrating 
"50 Years of Looking Ahead" 
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a smoother, more powerful swing. Above 
all, he gave her confidence. “I’m a Virgo,” 
says Althea, who takes her astrology seri- 
ously. “Sydney’s an Aquarius, a guy of 
profound perception.” 

At Forest Hills last year, not even 
Sydney’s perception could help Althea 
over a bad case of the West Side shakes. 
Says he: “She got outgeneraled and out- 
fought by Shirley Fry. Forest Hills meant 
everything to her, She wanted it so much 
it awed her till it was like living in a pres- 
sure cabin. When the day came, she was 
a nervous wreck, and Fry beat her like 
a’ mother beats a child.” 

The Best Ever. It is doubtful that the 
new Althea will ever again be in the same 
kind of emotional pressure cabin. In Chi- 
cago last.month, when-she turned up for 
the national Clay Courts championship, 
hotels in stuffy Oak Park would not rent 
her a room; the swank Pump Room of 
the Ambassador East Hotel refused reser- 
vations for a luncheon in her honor, 
Officials and newsmen burned with rage, 
but Althea hardly noticed it. “I tried 
to feel responsibilities to Negroes, but 
that was a burden on my shoulders,” 
says she. “If I did this or that, wou'd 
they like it? Perhaps it contributed to 
my troubles in tennis. Now I'm playing 
tennis to please me, not them.” 

Playing to please herself, just how good 
is Althea? Fortnight ago she led the U.S. 
team to an easy Wightman Cup victory 
(Time, Aug. 19); last week she did beat 
both Louise Brough and Darlene Hard to 
win the Essex County Invitational tour- 
nament in Manchester, Mass. She may 
not yet be close to the steady, spectacular 
game that was the hallmark of women’s 
tennis in the days of Suzanne Lenglen 
and Molla Mallory, of Helen Wills 
Moody and Helen Jacobs. The champi- 
ons of a few years ago—Pauline Betz, 
Doris Hart, Maureen Connolly—could 
probably have beaten her. But at an age 
when all the other topflighters are slip- 
ping downhill or have retired (e.g., Mau- 
reen Connolly, Shirley Fry), Althea is 
improving steadily. 

These days she seldom succumbs to her 
old habit of charging the net behind weak. 
mediocre shots; no longer does she take 
the offensive and then temporize, pat back 
her volleys instead of smashing for the 
kill. Her booming serve gives her the basis 


| of a sound, big game, and no woman play- 


ing today has the ground strokes to pass 
her, “She plays smarter all the time,” 
says her close friend, former Champion 
Sarah Palfrey Fabyan Cooke Danzig. 
“She makes fewer mistakes, and she has 
the natural ability to be still greater than 
she is.” Darlene Hard, who went to the 
Wimbledon finals with Althea last month 
and will probably give her her toughest 
competition at Forest Hills, is even more 
emphatic: “Althea improved 400% in the 
last four years. She’s the world’s champ— 
and doggone it, she’s earned it.” 

Says Althea: “After Forest Hills I’m 


| gonna rest. But, barring illness, I don't 


see why I can’t play till I'm 35. If I have 
any ambition, it’s to be the best woman 
tennis player who ever lived.” 





Associated Press 
TENNIS GREAT ALICE MARBLE 


Time to act like gentlepeople. 


Scoreboard 


q Even after they lost First Baseman Joe 
Adcock with a broken leg and Outfielder 
Bill Bruton with an injured kneecap, the 
Milwaukee Braves kept right on running 
—hanging on among the leaders of the 
tightest National League pennant race 
in years. Then they made a routine trade 
and picked up Veteran Second Baseman 
Red Schoendienst from the Giants. With 
the oldtimer (almost 13 years in the big 
leagues, most of them with the St. Louis 
Cardinals) chattering at second and tell- 
ing them how, the Braves caught their 
second wind, sprinted down the August 
stretch with a ten-game winning streak 
that broke up the race and left them an 
almost unbeatable 84 games in front of 
the fading Cards and Dodgers. The only 
question left: Who among the rundown 
also-rans will stumble home second? 

@ At a boozy boosters’ banquet during 
which he was supposed to tell Detroit 
sports fans how his Lions were going to 
win back the professional football cham- 
pionship, Lion Coach Buddy Parker sud- 
denly switched signals and announced: 
“I've got a situation here I can’t handle 
any more. These ballplayers have gotten 
too big for me, or something. I’m getting 
out of Detroit football.” Finally con- 
vinced that Buddy was not kidding, the 
Lion management sent in a last-minute 
substitute: George Wilson, longtime Lion 
assistant coach and twelve-year veteran of 
the Chicago Bears, 

@ Wheeling his British-built Vanwall into 
the lead on the second lap of the triangular 
course at Pescara, Italy, Britain's Stirling 
Moss was never headed as he set a record 
for the Grand Prix of Pescara (2 hrs. 
59 min. 22.7 sec.) and moved into second 
place in the race for the world champion- 
ship. Second at Pescara: Juan Fangio, who 
already has won enough Grand Prix races 
for the championship. 
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Togetherness inspires het buying decisions... 





New shoes for the family 


She's not just buying one pair—she’s buying three. Her shopping spree with the children, 
especially at back-to-school time, won’t end at the shoe department either. Here, 


Togetherness inspires a buying decision which results in multiple purchases of all kinds. 


° 
The magazine of Togetherness.. McCalls 








This year Norton will use over 


533 million KWH to bring 
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15 HP was News! In 1886 Norton Company astounded New England in- 
dustry when it installed a 15 HP motor to modernize its manufacture. Last 
year Norton opened new plants in California, Alabama and three foreign 
countries to fill industry's needs, 





Niagara’s Power was tapped by Norton Company 
in 1901 for economical hydro-electric power. Here 
electric furnaces fuse huge quantities of alumina 
into Norton ALUNDUM* abrasive 


Electric Furnace Products are a natural outgrowth of Norton research in a 
multitude of materials fused for greater usefulness and versatility. Nineteen 
Norton laboratories keep up the daily search for better materials. There’s 
the “Touch of Gold” vein in Norton electro-chemical work, too, if you like. 


Making better products... 
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Each Light Bulb represents 10 million kilowatt hours used by Norton Company plants 
throughout the world in making its abrasives and other Norton products in a single year. 


mdustry the “Touch of Gold” 


The now famous Norton “Touch of Gold” is no Midas 
magic. It is much more complex than that. And, of 
course, infinitely more certain and more lasting. 

“Touch of Gold” is a modern expression for describing 
the value-adding contribution Norton abrasives make to 
manufacture. Each time a Norton grinding wheel touches 
a material in process or sharpens a tool that performs a 
process it makes some product more useful and more per- 
fect and therefore more valuable. 

To give the world’s industries this “Touch of Gold,” 
you can gauge Norton’s resources by the 533 million 
KWH it will use this year to make its own products ... 





Ceramic Rokide* Coating helps metals stand up under the higher 
temperatures encountered in jet planes and rockets. Here 





ROKIDE is sprayed on a guided missile part. ROKIDE is now being 
used in many different applications in industry. 


which in turn make your products better. 

Norton Company is the world’s largest producer of 
abrasives, with the largest research and development 
facilities in this field. 





ABRASIVES 


Across the world and still expanding 


Abrasive and Grinding Wheel Plants Worcester, Masa.: 
Santa Clara, Calif.; Hamilton, Ontario; South Africa: England; 
France; Germany; Italy; Brazil 

Behr-Manning Plants Coated Abrasives and Behr-cat Tapes 


Troy, N Canada; Australia; France; Northern Ireland; 
Argentina; Brazil 





Electric Furnace Plants Huntaville, Alabama; Chippawa 
Ontario; Cap-de-la-Madoleine, Quebec; Brazil : id's 


Grinding and Lapping Machine Plant 
Refractories and Electro-Products Plant 


Norton Pike Plant 
Hampshire 


Worcester, Maas. 
Worcester, Masa 


Sharpening Stones Littleton, New 


Bauxite Mines Bauxite, Arkansas 


General Offices. Norton Company, Worcester, Masa 


Trode-Marks Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. and Foreign Countries 


to make your products better 





PUSH the button —PULL in the profits 


Press a push-button these days, and look what comes out of the container. 
Shaving cream, paint, insecticide, charcoal lighter, hair lacquer and scores 
of other products. They've got sales appeal, thanks to the “push” that’s 
built into the package. 

The secret of that “push” is the aerosol propellant. We call ours 
““GENETRON”’—it’s one of the advanced products from our laboratories 
that make industries grow. Allied turns out over 3,000 products in all— 
most so well known they’re standards in the field, some so new we aren’t 
ready to talk about them. Naturally we don’t expect you'll be interested in 
all of them. But some of these chemicals and plastics might give your 
product a built-in sales push, too. 

GENETRON is an Allied Chemical trademark 
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Composer MILHAUD 
Flirtation among the fugues. 


Old Pros, New Works 


German-born Composer Paul Hinde- 
mith, 61, and French-born Composer Da- 
rius Milhaud, 65, both of whom have 
lived and taught in the U.S. for long 
stretches, are furiously prolific writers of 
serious music, Between them, so far, they 


have published more than 500 works. 
Last week, on opposite sides of the At- 
lantic, the two tireless pros conducted 


their latest compositions. 

Musical Chronicle. Hindemith’s was the 
more ambitious work—a five-act opera 
entitled The Harmony of the World, pre- 
miéred in Munich at the city’s Opera 
Festival. It was his first opera since Mathis 
der Maler (1938). The libretto, put to- 
gether by Composer Hindemith himself, 
dealt with a familiar theme: the sensi- 
tive thinker who lives and dies a lonely, 
misunderstood man in an unquiet age. The 
hero: Astronomer Johann Kepler (1571- 
1630). The age: the eve and early stages 
of the 30 Years’ War. The rambling musi- 
cal chronicle, covering two decades and 
skipping about among five cities, opened 
with predictions of doom surrounding the 
great comet of 1607. It moved on to alter- 
nating glimpses of military conquest and 
its dark human underside, e.g., Germany’s 
famed General Wallenstein (hero of the 
30 Years’ War) at the start of his tu- 
multuous career, Scientist Kepler’s super- 
stitious mother shown digging for her 
dead husband's skull to make a charmed 
goblet. In contrasting scenes. Hindemith 
poised Kepler's visions of universal har- 
mony against the madness of a society 
slipping into war. Kepler dies disillusioned, 
but in a final and preposterous apotheosis 
Hindemith has the opera’s principle char- 
acters reappear in space as figures repre- 
senting the planets, accompanied by others 
carrying the signs of the zodiac and 
representing the Milky Way. 

Librettist Hindemith’s book might be 
confused and at times even silly, but 
Composer Hindemith’s contribution was 
another matter. From the start, when 
flutes and oboes whistled high and remote 
as a reminder of the opera’s celestial 
theme, the score was richly varied, full of 
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MUSIC 


impressively moving themes stitched to- 
gether with great formal skill. As for the 
audience, more than anything else they 
seemed to feel awe for the flailing, 
Buddha-faced little man on the podium, 
ablaze with musical ideas. 

Fugal Serenade. Milhaud’s new work, 
given at the Aspen (Colo.) Music Festival 
and entitled Aspen Serenade, was written 
as “a little contribution which I am happy 
to make” to the festival’s “magnificent 
virtuosi.”” Milhaud, often confined to a 
wheelchair with arthritis, leaned on two 
walking sticks as he made his way to a 
chair on the orange-colored podium. He 
conducted seated, his leonine head nodding 
to the music’s arresting rhythms. The five 
movements proved to be characteristically 
light in spirit, thick in instrumentation, 
and aglow with bright tonal colors. 

Because Milhaud was anxious to give 
each of nine instrumentalists a challenging 
score, the work is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult to play and‘to follow of any Milhaud 
has written. In the last movement, Mil- 
haud has a fugue for strings and a fugue 
for woodwinds going at the same time, 
with a trumpet chorale keeping them 
company. The sense of the music was of 
nine virtuosi playing together in a tight 
fabric in which each one flirts with su- 
premacy but never truly dominates. The 
style is reminiscent of his five symphonies 
for small orchestra (1917-22), but it is 
vastly more complex, for like Hindemith, 
Milhaud is still searching. “It is always 
important,” says Composer Milhaud, “to 
return to a certain period with 40 years 
of research and maturity.” 





Jazz Import 

When she opened in Manhattan last 
week, a pressagent told Toshiko that she 
should wear a kimono all the time because 
she was, after all, the only female jazz 
pianist from Japan. As a concession, she 
wears a kimono on Saturday nights (the 
obi is apt to be too tight for really free- 
wheeling playing, she complains), but the 





Walter Daran 
PraNist TOSHIKO 
Kimono for Saturday nights. 








‘ Rudolf Betz 
Composer HINDEMITH 


Apotheosis in the Milky Way. 


rest of the time she performs in Western 
cocktail dresses. Behind the piano at the 
Hickory House, across the way from West 
52nd Street's sagging strip joints, Toshiko 
Akiyoshi demonstrates that she need not 
rely on costume for her success. Her own 
songs—Between Me and Myself, Kyo- 
Shu (Nostalgia), Blues for Toshiko— 
come out with a wide, swinging, masculine 
beat that reminds some listeners of Bud 
Powell; the rhythmic ideas spin out loose- 
linked and limber, hazed with a nostalgic 
mist as delicate as watered silk, It is clear- 
ly some of the best jazz piano around. 

Back home in Japan, Pianist Toshiko, 
27, used to listen to all of them on records 
—Oscar Peterson, Erroll Garner, Miles 
Davis, Dizzy Gillespie. -She would take 
down the melodies and try to decide why 
they improvised as they did. Her father 
was an industrialist in Manchuria, and she 
studied classical piano there until the fam- 
ily was forced to return to Japan by the 
Chinese civil war. Toshiko prepared for 
medical school, but when she got a job 
playing with a dance band at the U.S. 
Army officers’ club, she decided she want- 
ed to be a pianist instead of a doctor. 
Over family objections at first, she played 
in nightclubs and coffeehouses, later ap- 
peared twice as a guest with the Tokyo 
Philharmonic. On the strength of a re- 
cording she made, Toshiko managed to 
get a scholarship to the Berklee School of 
Music in Boston. She now spends her 
winters studying piano, composition and 
arrangement, her summers touring, her 
free moments composing. 

Eventually, Toshiko would like to go 
back to Japan: “The position of the jazz 
musician there is so low now that I feel a 
responsibility to do something about it. 
I'd like to go back and start an orchestra 
for the movies, and once a month or so 
we could present a jazz concert.”’ But she 
knows also that Japan is not a challenging 
place for developing jazz talent; the com- 
petition is too thin. “When you push 
against a wall,” says Toshiko, “you know 
you are pushing. When you push a cur- 
tain, it gives way.” 

In Manhattan she is pushing the wall 
with the best in town, 
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PRECISION 
INSPIRES PRECISION 


America's future, possibly her very survival, rests in 
the hands of her future engineers. Tomorrow's engi- 
neers must be men endowed with the capacity for 
achievement, men of sound judgment and dedicated to 
the tradition of the engineering profession +. pre- 
cision craftsmanship. This year thousands of young 
men will begin their education for an engineering 
coreer. Experience shows the kind of drawing instru- 
ments that come into their hands will exert o powerful 
influence, not only on the work they produce, but on 
the character and career of the user. If they are fine 
instruments, precision will inspire Precision; pride of 
ownership will inspire pride of accomplishment Buy 
the finest... insist on Dietzgen. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Chicago + New York + San Francisco - New Orleans 
kos Angeles - Pittsburgh + Washington + Philadelphia 
Milwaukee + Seattle - Denver + Kansas + Cincinnoti 

Dealers in Ali Principal Cith 


DIETZGEN 





in the new spray can 


GENERAL OFFICES: ARDMORE, PENNA 
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RELIGION 





Martin Luther's Men 


The group that calls itself “the old- 
est and largest Protestant communion” 
turned out in Minneapolis last week for 
an impressive show of strength. The Lu- 
theran World Federation was holding its 
third assembly (the first in the U.S.), and 
before its ten-days’ sessions were over, 
some 100,000 people were expected to 
join the 2 official delegates from 57 
church bodies in countries, represent- 
ing more than two-thirds of the world’s 
70-odd million Lutherans. 

Theme of the assembly was “Christ 
Frees and Unites,” and on the stage of 
the 10,000-seat Minneapolis Auditorium 
the message was spelled out in the con- 
ference’s three languages—English, Ger- 
man, Scandinavian. The assembly met 
each day in plenary session, then split up 
for separate discussion groups and meet- 
ings for visitors—which also included 
tours of Minnesota farms, a youth rally, 
a children’s festival and $100,000 worth 
of exhibits on youth work, evangelism, 
other church activities. Most of all, the 
Lutherans focused their attention on the 
great leaders of their faith, who are among 
the giants of modern Protestantism. 

Studying the Catholics. Hungary’s 
lean, taut Bishop Lajos Ordass (Tre, 
Aug. 19) opened the assembly with a 
speech in which he modestly spoke of 
himself in the third person: “He would 
like to say that when he was in bondage 
in the most literal sense of the word. 
Christ gave him royal freedom.” In an- 
other exposed position on the firing line 
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of faith is another delegate: spade- 
bearded Bishop Otto Dibelius, 77, head 
of the Evangelical Church of Berlin- 


Brandenburg, whose 5,000,000-member 
flock is mostly on the Red side of Ger- 
many, and who is currently under fresh 
attack by the Communists for a treaty 
with the Bonn government providing a 
chaplaincy for the West German armed 
forces. 

Presiding over the assembly was Ger- 
many’s stocky Bishop Hanns Lilje of 
Hannover, head of the Lutheran World 
Federation, and he offered some provoc- 
ative news: the federation’s executive 
committee had approved creation of a 
Lutheran institute to study Roman Cath- 
olic theology. 

Explained Bishop Lilje: “Each genera- 
tion of Protestants must re-think the 
decision of the 16th century. We must be 
able to say why we today are not Roman 
Catholics. We want the truth—even if it 
is unpleasant. . . We want relationship 
with the Roman Catholic Church. We 
want to discuss not only the points at 
which we differ but the polemics of our 
faith.” 

Studying the Borderline. Among the 
other agenda items of the conference is 
the question of how Lutheranism should 
relate itself to the newly indevendent na- 
tions in Asia and Africa. Delegates will 
also discuss such posers How is the 


as: 





freedom man has in Christ related to the 
questions and answers given by depth psy- 
chology and psychotherapy? Where does 
the borderline lie between heresy and jus- 
tified variety in doctrinal expression? Un- 
der what circumstances can-a Lutheran 
church unite with other churches? 

A basic tension, as in all such interna- 
tional church gatherings, will be between 
U.S. churchmen, who tend to be impa- 
tient of theological lacemaking in favor 
of practical action, and their European 
colleagues, especially the Germans, who 
are inclined to explore the theoretical 
ramifications before rolling up their 
sleeves. 


Two Kinds of Jews 


Blow the great trumpet for our freedom 
and raise the banner for the ingathering of 
the exiles and gather us together from the 
four corners of the earth, and may our 
eyes behold the return to Zion in mercy. 


Three times each day for the last 2,000 
years, pious Jews standing in prayer have 
repeated these words. When Zionism made 
the “ingathering” a present political real- 
ity, the sound of the trumpets was often 
mixed with the sound of discord in Juda- 
ism. A major, though usually muffled con- 
flict is taking place between the Jews of 
the U.S., who have supported the new 
state to the tune of over $too million a 
year, and the Jews of Israel. Last week the 
conflict was audible in Jerusalem. 

Israeli Premier David Ben-Gurion and 
others once looked forward to a stream of 
Jews from the U.S. who would pour into 
Israel to help the unskilled immigrants 





from Eastern Europe and Africa build the 
new country with their American know- 
how. But even zealous Zionists in the U.S. 
tended to send money instead—and many 
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Are there chosen people in golf clubs? 
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Cavid Rubinger 
TsRAEL’s BEN-GURION 


Can an American be a Zionist? 


felt that their contributions entitled them 
to a say in Israel's affairs. 
Rights & Duties. Ben-Gurion did not 






see . “There can be no rights without 
duties,” he told the 1951 Zionist Con- 
gress. “What is a Zionist and what is 


simply a Jew wishing to assist the state? 
A Zionist must come to Israel himself as 
an immigrant. Today's Zionists have not 
met their test.” 

The leader of Zionism outside Israel 
fought back, He is Nahum Goldmann. 63, 
president of the World Zionist Organiza- 


tion and second only to Ben-Gurion in 
prestige among the world’s Jews. Like 
B.-G., he is noted for a percussion-cap 


lemper and for scholarship (he reads 
15 books a week, mostly on philosophy, 


istronomy, history and religious mysti- 
cism). Though Goldmann agrees that 
sventually all Jews should migrate to 


israel, he advocates a go-slow policy and 
els that U.S. Jews deserve more recog- 
lition for their help (he even suggested 
hat an observer from the World Zionist 
Irganization sit in on Israeli Cabinet 
neetings, was flatly turned down by Pre- 
nier Ben-Gurion). 

Last week Ben-Gurion deepened the 
ulf with a speech before a Jerusalem 
neeting convened to discuss the ideology 
yf Zionism. Some 7o writers and thinkers 
rom all over the world gasped audibly 
vhen Ben-Gurion announced: “The differ- 
nce between Goldmann and me is that he 
sa Zionist and I am not. There seems to 
ve general agreement that a Jew can live 

America, speak and read English and 
ring up his children in American culture 





nd still call himself a Zionist. If that is 
‘ionism, I want no part of it.” 
Partnership & Pride. Then Nahum 


;oldmann rose to plead with Ben-Gurion 
or some kind of formal working partner- 
hip between the Jews of Israel and Jews 
1 other countries before it is too late and 
oth die spiritually. Failure of this part- 
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nership would be calamitous for Israel and 
catastrophic for the Jews of the Diaspora. 
Israe] must counteract by its existence 
the silent process of assimilation. What 
made Eastern Jewry so powerful and 
creative was not its theoretical adherence 
to Jewish religion and Jewish culture but 
the fact that it had implemented the Tal- 
mud in its daily life. Such reality of ideas 
can now be provided to Diaspora Jewry 
only by Israel. Rabbis may preach the 
theory of the chosen people and believe 
in it, but the Jewish member of an Amer- 
ican golf club does not believe in it. If 
Jewish people in the Diaspora cannot find 
a new source of pride and self- “respect, 
they will collapse psychologically. That is 
where Israel comes in. But it is dependent 
upon real partnership.” 

At week's end Ben-Gurion was silent, 
evidently in no mood for partnership, 


Miracle No. 55? 


The candidate for official recognition 
as the subject of the 55th miraculous 
cure to be certified at the shrine of Our 
Lady of Lourdes, France, works as hotel 
manager of the New Venture public house 
in Hemel Hempsted, Hertfordshire. “My 
boss was a little scared about me at first, 
he said last week. “But now I’m working 
12 hours a day.” 

Joseph de Borse-Day, 49, was a chef 
at The Bell in the fall of 1955 when he 
suddenly began losing weight—14 Ibs. in 
one week, followed by a serious hemor- 
rhage. Surgeons removed a cancer-ridden 
right lung and several cancerous glands 
along his spine. De Borse’s remaining lung 
developed bronchopleural fistulas, and the 
hospital staff rated his chance of recovery 
at just about zero. 

The Way to the Shrine. “It was while 
I was in a sort of coma,” says Roman 
Catholic de Borse. “that I kept hearing 





the word ‘Lourdes.’ I tried to tell one 
doctor, but he couldn't understand me. 
Next morning I finally got it over to 


another doctor. At first they opposed me 
at every turn, and the airline companies 
weren't any better—they were afraid I'd 
die on the plane. And I had no money 
But then there was another kind of mira- 
cle: a woman stopped my priest, Father 
Vaughan, in the street and asked him 
what was worrying him. He told her about 
me, and she opened her purse just like 
that and brought out a check for £100.” 
De Borse. weighing go Ibs.. was carried 
aboard the plane. At the grotto where, in 
1858, Bernadette Soubirous reported her 


visions of the Virgin, two male nurses 
supported him on each side. “Then came 
the physical shock of the cold water. 


There was nothing dramatic. I just sud- 
denly felt completely’ fit. I wanted to 
jump out of the pool myself, but the at- 
tendants held me. I dressed myself and 
the attendants came after me with the 
chair, but I insisted on walking. There 
were moments when my legs felt like 
jelly; I felt I'd never make it, but I did. 
And I stopped in the nearest café for a 


Pernod. I was ravenous, too.” 
In June, a year later, de Borse went 
. | 
back to Lourdes for a checkup by the 
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Medical Bureau there, which pronounced 
him healthy. But de Borse’s case still has 
a stiff course of hurdles before it is con- 
firmed as Miracle No. 55. 

The Screening Process. Of the 3,000- 
ooo pilgrims who visit Lourdes each year, 
some 30,000 are stretcher cases avowedly 
hoping for cures. Most of these are ex- 
amined before entering the water by a 
Bureau of Scientific Studies, which checks 
the medical history of the case and trans- 
mits a dossier to the Medical Bureau. If a 
patient later declares himself helped or 

| cured, he is immediately examined by a 
| doctor in attendance, who reports in turn 
to the bureau. This body of doctors (all 
Roman Catholic) meets almost every day 


at the height of the season, automatically 





United Press 
JoserpH DE Borse-Day at Work 


He kept hearing the word ‘'Lourdes.”’ 


rejects mental and nervous ailments and 
all cases of paralysis, unless definitely es- 
tablished as organic in origin. Fewer than 
ten of some 200 cases a year are considered 
worthy of further investigation. 

These are kept under medical supervi- 
sion for a year, then examined again. If 
favorable, the report then goes to an In- 
ternational Commission—4o prominent 
Roman Catholic physicians—which meets 
once a year in Paris. If the International 
Commission approves, a final report is 
sent to the bishop of the patient's diocese 
| (in de case, the Archbishop of 

Westminster), who in turn sets up a ca- 

nonical committee to decide whether the 

cure is to be regarded as miraculous. 
By the time all this has happened, 
doctors point out, de Borse’s cancer may 
recur, and even if it does not, the case is 
| remarkable rather than unprecedented. 

All agree, however, that his dramatic re- 

covery dated from the visit to Lourdes. 

And perhaps the strangest factor of all is 

de Borse’s own remembrance of the event. 

“T don’t think I had faith in the cure at 

Lourdes,” he admits. “I just called 
| there. I felt I had to go.” 


Borse’s 


was 
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Saves up to 50% hand motion—and effort! 
Never before have so many time-and- 
effort-saving features been placed on an 
adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor 
can now forget the motor bar. No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys to 
motor bar. 

Keys are instantly adjustable to each 
operator’s touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do their 
work faster with up to 50% less effort. 
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with 


New operating advantages, quietness, 
beauty! 

“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable Key- 
touch plus 8 other time-saving features 
combined only on the National Adding 
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A National “De luxe” Adding Ma- 
chine pays for itself with the time- 
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ings as yearly profit. One hour a 
day saved with this National will, 
in the average office, repay 100% 
a year on the investment. See a 
demonstration on your own work. 
Call nearest National branch office 
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Let’s get some facts straight about 
tire cord and your safety 


You've heard a lot of chatter lately about tire cord. You 
may not have heard the facts. For example . . . 


Over 99% of all land speed records have been set on 
Rayon Hi-Test Tire Cord! 


As a producer of the raw material for this cord —low-cost 
chemical cellulose—Rayonier has watched record after rec- 


ord made by men who can’t afford to gamble with safety. 


Weight for weight, rayon cord is stronger than steel 
50% stronger in the last five years with flex 
resistance increased 60%! 


Rayon hi-test tubeless tires are virtually blow-out proof, 
possess extra strength and safety. They’re easy to retread 
too. (Ask the man who knows—your master retreader.) 
Rayonier’s advanced research—costing over $2,000,000 
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a year—contributes to this supremacy of rayon tire cord. 


Over 99% of all 1957 cars are equipped with rayon 
hi-test tires at the factory. 


Rayon is the only tire cord that actually grows stronger at 
high road speeds! Rayon can’t stretch or melt and won't 
thumping “flat spots” like the other tire cord 
that is premium priced. 


produce 


Because 90% of all cars on the road ride on rayon, 
at year alone Rayonier supplied 160,000,000 Ibs. of 
ery special cellulose for tire cord. 


While just a fraction of our U.S.A. and Canadian cellulose 
production capacity, this heavy tonnage speaks of the high 
acceptance of rayon hi-test tire cord and offers yet 


another reason for Rayonier’s growth. 
CM ulbade Chemet catty 
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Eye to the Future. Our Jesup, Georgia, Division—home of 


newest celluloses for hi-test tire cord and of other specialty chemi- 
cals—can produce upwards of 115,000 tons a year. Capacity soon 
doubles with a second mill here in late 1957 

Keeping equipment and processes up-dated and versatile, we 
are ready for customers’ maximum demands; ahead with new 


raw materials for developments like hi-test tire cord and the new 
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Eye to Engineering. Jo keep operations at peak efficiency, 
Rayonier Engineering continually translates results of our Re- 
search into workable realities at our U.S.A. and Canadian mills. 
Above, our engineers supervise construction on our second 
$25,000,000 mill art Jesup 

Staffed with top talent led by a vice president, Rayonier Engi- 


neering vets credit for new mill desion and for keenine nur anera. 
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In agriculture, as in so many other fields, copper always gives something extra no substitute can match! 
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Putting the Papers to Bed 


Having rattled most of the skeletons in 
Hollywood's closet and even planted some 
hand-fabricated new ones, five-year-old 
Confidential (circ. 3.269.954) started 
blabbing its own secrets, In a green-and- 
gold Los Angeles courtroom, where bi- 
monthly Confidential (“Tells the Facts 
and Names the Names”) and its sister- 
in-smut IVhisper (“The Stories Behind 
the Headlines”) are being tried on charges 
of criminal libel and conspiracy to pub- 
lish obscevity, prosecution witnesses grad- 
ually yielded answers to a question that 
has long vexed Hollywood and intrigued 
scandalmag readers. How do the bedroom- 
beat boys and girls get their stories? 

In Confidential’s first two years, am- 
bitious, profit-hungry Publisher Robert 
Harrison blew up most of his stories out 
of news clips, police records, or from ma- 
terial supplied by columnists or reporters. 
But the King of Leer became increasingly 
insistent on boudoir reporting that, as one 
associate testified, “would make readers 
say, ‘This was something I never knew 
until now.’ ”’ In 1954, testified Hollywood 
Prostitute Ronnie Quillan, Harrison told 
her: “The more lewd and lascivious the 
story, the more colorful for the magazine.” 

Smut Station. One result, testified 
lanky (6 ft. 4 in.) Howard Rushmore, 
45, onetime Daily Worker movie critic, 
onetime New York Journal-American 
Red-hunter and onetime (until October 
1955) Confidential editor, was that “news- 
paper friends of mine” who had free- 
lanced for the magazine were dropped by 
Harrison or scared off by his demands for 
“hot, inside material.” Among the report- 
ers named on the stand by Rushmore 
(but not in Los Angeles press accounts of 
the trial) was United Press Hollywood 
Reporter Aline Mosby, who was replaced 
in the press gallery (for reasons of “ill- 
ness”) after a defense attorney declared 
that she had written 24 stories for Confi- 
dential. Rushmore also testified that New 
York Daily Newshen Florabel Muir and 
husband Dennis Morrison had been on a 
retainer to supply stories. Reporter Muir, 
who had been covering the trial single- 
handed in sprightly fashion, was joined 
by a New York staffer after denying to 
the News that she had ever worked for 
Confidential. 

By the net of the prosecution testi- 
mony, sleek-haired Robert Harrison final- 
ly decided to mine his own lode of dirt 
for some 60 stories a year on show folks. 
and in 1955 set up a West Coast smut 
station called Hollywood Research Ine. 
(Time, March 11). Man-and-womaned by 
Harrison’s niece, icy-faced, flame-haired 
Marjorie Meade and husband Fred,* 
H.R.I. handed out checks at the rate of 
$10,000 a month in one six-month period 





* The only defendants of eleven under indict- 


ment to concede the state’s jurisdiction in the 
case, Harrison, who claims that he is not on 
trial, is fighting extradition to California. 
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to keep pay dirt oozing into Harrison's 
shabby Manhattan headquarters. 

Sighs at 60 Paces. Tips for stories 
were handed the Meades for the crudest 
motives—cupidity, jealousy, publicity- 
hunger—by a shadowy legion of inform- 
artts who ranged from call girls and press- 
agents to the free-lance writer who testi- 
fied last week that he earned $150 from 
Harrison by reporting the amorous esca- 
pades of an actor neighbor. Story leads 
came from ex-husbands or wives, or em- 
bittered lovers like the small-time movie 
actor who in 1955 told Confidential a 





Associated Press 
HoLitywoop’s MrADES 


Only the eyes were private. 


story of the sexual eccentricities of a fast- 
rising young actress who jilted him. 

A Negro star whose affair with a white 
actress was a bannered smirk in Confi- 
dential last year discovered that the story 
developed from snapshots of the couple 
that were filched by an acquaintance. The 
private files of detectives have been rifled 
for stories such as Confidential’s account 
of Joe DiMaggio’s famed “wrong-door” 
raid on Marilyn Monroe. Newspaper and 
magazine morgues also have been raided 
by scandalmag agents. To backstop his 
bedroom exclusives, Harrison retained a 
squad of private eyes with such electronic 
sleuths as a fast, small, noiseless camera, 
wrist-attached microphones that can pick 
up a sigh at 60 paces. 

Skeletons to Order. To newsmen, the 
most startling evidence last week con- 
cerned the scandalmags’ original contribu- 
tion to journalism: exposés to order. 

Madam Quillan testified that when 
Harrison wanted to run a story on the 
homosexuality of a top-ranking movie 
actress (not mentioned in the testimony), 
he asked her to “get verification in any 
way possible, to go out to lunch with her, 
to use a Minifone to record the conver- 


sation.” La Quillan, who herself was once 
featured in Whisper as “Hollywood's 
Number One Madam,” also said that she 
baited Bandleader Desi (/ Love Lucy) 
Arnaz with two girls in order to “bring up 
to date” a story she had sold the maga- 
zine about a night she had spent with him 
in 1944. Rushmore said that Francesca 
de Scatia, ex-wife of Actor Bruce Cabot, 
not only passed on a tip she had obtained 
in bed with one star but offered to hove 
an “affair with any man” to swell the 
magazine’s story list. 

To editors, the “super-colossal bedroom 
extravaganza,” as Hearst’s New York Mir- 
ror billed it, was a rare opportunity for a 
slew of headlines, salaciousness and tch- 
tching that would have been too hot to 
print under any other guise. When the 
state read into testimony a dozen whole 
stories from the magazines, it was the 
wire services’ turn to drool. The wire- 
room machines gushed juicy details from 
such Confidential stories as “Eddie Fisher 
and the Three Chippies,” “Mae West’s 
Open-Door Policy!’ “Here’s Why Frank 
Sinatra is the Tarzan of the Boudoir.” 
“Why Tony Steel Chuckled When Anita 
Ekberg Said ‘I Do,’ ” “It Was the Hottest 
Show in Town When Maureen O'Hara 
Cuddled in Row 35."* 

One of the newspapers that drew the 
line was the San Diego Union, which 
heavily edited its wire copy. explained to 
readers that it considered the full-‘leshed 
Story too gamy for a family newspaper. 
Regardless of the trial’s outcome or of 
Confidential’s eventual fate, daily press 
coverage of the case and the increase in 
newsstand sales seemed to indicate that 
millions of readers like to have a spade of 
dirt called a spade of dirt—as Dirt Spader 
Harrison has insisted all along. 


“It Was Crazy" 


The Associated Press last week filed a 
party story that raised eyebrows from 
Washington, D.C. to Washington State. 
Under a Greenwich, Conn. dateline, A.P. 
reported: “Dave Beck Sr. and Dave Beck 
Jr., labor leaders under fire of the Senate 
labor rackets committee, were gues?s al a 
party which also was attended by Robert 
F. Kennedy. chief counsel for the rackecs 
committee, it was confirmed here today.” 
The A.P, went on to identify “Mrs. Dave 
Beck Jr.” as one of the guests at the par- 
ty, which was given by Mr, and Mrs. 
George Skakel Jr. “in honor of Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, who is Skakel’s sister.” Growing 
curiouser and curiouser by the sentence, 
the story quoted Dave Beck Jr. as saying 
of Bob Kennedy: “Although’ our policies 
differ, socially we get along famously.” 

When the story reached A.P.’s Seattle 
bureau, a wire-service man quickly 
knocked it down by establishing that 1) 
Dave Sr. had spent the weekend in Seat- 
tle, 2) Dave Jr. is still unmarried. In 





* Actress O'Hara retorted to the press that she 
was not in Hollywood but in Europe at the time 
of the Nov. 9, 1953 incident described by Con- 
fidential, said her passport would support her 
story, produced airline pictures that showed her 
leaving for Europe in October 1953 and return- 
ing the following January. 
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Washington, Bob Kennedy said he ‘had 
not been at the Skakels’. In Manhattan, 
an A.P. man checked a picture taken at 
the party and realized that the man iden- 
tified as Dave Jr. was not the Teamster 
boss’s son. But Connecticut’s Stamford 
Advocate (circ. 24,674), which originated 
the story, insisted that George Skakel had 
“solemnly confirmed” that the Becks had 
been at his home. Instead of killing the 
story, the A.P. rewrote the lead: “The 
Stamford Advocate said today .. .” 

Two nights after the party Mrs. George 
Skakel penitently informed the Advocate 
that the whole story was a “gag.” Bob 
Kennedy's wife admitted that she was in 
on the fun, and sighed, “It was crazy.” 

Since the socially impeccable Mrs. 
| Skakel had told the Advocate about the 
Becks, invited the paper to take pictures, 
and had helped the Advocate’s free-lance 
photographer set up the shot of the guest 
she introduced as Dave Jr. (father had 
supposedly left), the Advocate cut loose 
with an acid apology on Page One. In an 
open letter to the Becks, Managing Edi- 
tor E. R. McCullough explained: “Frank- 
ly, we believed the Skakels on Saturday 
night and Monday morning, and we sup- 
| pose we've got to go along with their 
latest story... If you have any thoughts 
on adult delinquency, I wish you'd drop 
me a‘note.”” © 


Letter of the Week 


Buried in the New York Times’s good, 
grey letter columns one day last week was 
a rare note of levity. The note: 

“To the Editor: 

With all these youths in Asia despite 
the warnings of our State Department, 
one wonders if a little euthanasia might 
not be helpful. . 





A. Aitchess” 

While staffers thought the pun” 
tov corny and the sentence open to literal 
interpretation by the fast reader, none 
questioned the propriety of printing it. 
For the punster, betrayed by his nom de 
plume, was none other than the Times’s 
Publisher and Board Chairman Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, who frequently writes 
a quiet little letter to the editor. 


some 


Man ina Million 

Over a Page One cut of a tweedy, ut- 
terly English six-footer named Chris Pow- ' 
ell, the headline in London's Daily Sketch 
trumpeted: WIN THIS MAN! HE’S A WORLD 
SENSATION! After a four-day buildup and 
a spate of pictures showing Winnable 
Powell. with a pipe, a monocle and a suc- 
cession of simpering show girls, the tabloid 
Sketch (circ. 1,283,000) finally broke the 
secret. This “elegant, enterprising, experi- 
enced man in a million,” said the Sketch, 
would be rotated—for assignment—among 
the letter writers who could most con- 
| vincingly explain what they wanted him 
| to do and why. 

Baby Sitting to Cad Kicking. The 
Sketch’s Powell-play was a London sum- 
mer phenomenon brought on by news- 
paper circulation managers’ frantic efforts 
to keep their papers selling (the Daily 
Mail was offering a bus trip to Moscow). 











AVAILABLE POWELL 
More do than derring. 


Major Edgar Christopher Charles Elkins’ 
Powell’s availability for trophy purposes 
is even more characteristic of Britain this 
summer: 18,000 ex-soldiers are looking for 
jobs as a result of massive manpower cuts 
in Britain's armed forces (Time, Aug. 5). 

Rather than “hang around for the bitter 
end,” Sandhurst-bred Major Powell, 49, 
quit after 28 years in the army. He went 
to work for a Suez Canal contractor, had 
been jobless since the British invasion 
when he wrote a letter to Box F-1794. the 


Times, in answer to a classified ad for 
an advertising salesman. Wrote Powell: 
“I can ride a show jumper or fight a 


duel, I can swim a river, kick a cad where 
it hurts—or play chess with a debutante. 
I once shot a bandit in Sumatra. I could 
do anything from baby sitting to play- 
ing a balalaika in the Andes.” 

Daydream a Deux. Box F-1794 turned 
out to be the Sketch, which promptly 
cooked up the Win-A-Man stunt, put 
Powell on the payroll as its ‘“‘Bowler-Hat 
Superman.” Thousands of letters poured 
in to the paper, from spinsters, jokers 
(one chap needed a chap to trim his 
corns ), enlisted men who wanted an officer 
to serve them breakfast. 

The Sketch last week assigned its mar- 
ried superman to bring a wife back to her 
husband (she promised to think about it), 
appointed him Daddy-for-a-Day to a ten- 
year-old boy whose father was in the hos- 
pital, packed him off to Paris for a day- 
dream d@ deux with a pretty 20-year-old 
who wrote that she wanted “to go shop- 
ping with a man like him and have him 
take me to lunch at Paris’ No. 1 restau- 
rant.” Though his first missions (he spends 
from a day to a week on each one) proved 
more of a challenge to Powell's patience 
than his derring-do, the Sketch was confi- 
dent that its man in a million would re- 
cruit readers by the thousands. 
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ART 


South of Sahara 


When Artist-Adventurer Frank McEwen 
took up his new job last year as director 
of the Rhodes National Gallery in Salis- 
bury, Southern Rhodesia, he knew that he 
would face some problems as new as his 
gallery, One big one was that in primitive 
Southern Rhodesia (pop. 2.400.000) there 
was hardly any art. McEwen flew back to 
Europe to gather a loan exhibition, only to 
find that “most of the people I approached 
on the Continent had never heard of 
Rhodesia, and those that had saw their 
cherished treasures hanging in a clearing 
in the jungle or round the walls of a mud 
hut.”” Last week, as a result of McEwen’s 
persistence, his gallery was staging the 
biggest and best exhibition of paintings, 
prints and drawings ever assembled 
south of the Sahara. 

Somehow McEwen had talked London’s 
National Gallery, Amsterdam's Rijksmu- 
seum, Paris’ Louvre and other museums 
into parting with 200 treasures—Rem- 
brandts, Cézannes, Picassos, etc.—for a 
Rhodesian show. The 200 oils and more 
than that number of graphic art pieces 
were flown across the equator in five well- 
packed planeloads. Said McEwen: “It is 
unlikely that such a show will ever be seen 
again in Africa because of the difficulties 
and the reluctance of overseas galleries 
to allow valuable works of art to travel 
so far afield.” 

Another show of the kind will be even 
more unlikely when the lending museums 
get full reports on some of the difficulties. 
In high (4,8 ft.), dry Salisbury the 
humidity at night falls as low as 30%. 
With his gallery’s humidifiers not yet in 
action, McEwen found that the danger- 
ously low humidity was stretching the 
priceless canvases so taut that “they were 
ready to explode.” To fight the dry air, 
McEwen and his Rhodesian sculptress 
wife, Cecilia, night after night dashed be- 
tween their flat and the gallery to drape 
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damp towels over the frames of the 
stretching masterpieces. When asked about 
the effect of this do-it-yourself humidi- 
fying on the canvases, McEwen had a 
ready answer: “Emergencies demand dras- 
tic measures. That was all we could do. 
Anyway we saved. the day—or rather 
the nights.” 


In the Japanese Manner 

Near the end of the roth century, two 
young architects from Boston went west 
to open an office in Pasadena and to cre- 
ate something new; a California-style 
house. Charles Sumner Greene and Henry 
Mather Greene, M.I.T. graduates, looked 
at the West Coast landscape and studied 
the terrain and walked through the streets 
of the cities. At the beautiful Japanese 
tea gardens in Pasadena and in the ori- 





ental shops of San Francisco, they en- 
countered an influence that had never 
touched their imagination before—the 


spell of oriental art. 

When the Brothers Greene produced 
their new style of house (after a careful 
reading of texts on Japanese architec- 
ture), the Japanese influence was plain to 
see. They made new use of wood (and 
covered the with stain instead of 
paint); their houses had an openness that 
blended the interior with the garden and 
created a concept that in 1957 is known 
as indoor-outdoor living. They designed 
low, spreading, overhanging roofs. left the 
structural details (trusses, framing) ex- 
posed as an essential part of design, Their 
houses were simple, light. graceful, airy 
and serene. While they built at first only 
for the wealthy, eventually thousands of 


wood 


bungalows spread across the hills of San 
Francisco and other West Coast cities in 
the new California style. 

“All Wright." The influence of the 
Brothers Greene waned after about a dec- 
ade, but the Japanese style and_ spirit 
have survived and grown in West Coast 
architecture and have spread across the 
U.S. (see color pages). 

U.S. architects and builders probably 
will never cease to argue about how much 
of this phenomenon of U.S. architecture, 
from the Greene brothers to Levittown, is 
a conscious imitation of Japanese style 
and how much is the natural growth of a 
style well suited to the U.S. One great 
architect who has helped to keep Japanese- 
like style living and growing with won- 
drous skill is famed Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and he would never agree that he was in- 
fluenced by Japanese architecture (or by 
anyone else’s architecture, for that mat- 
ter). Says Wright: “All West Coast archi- 
tecture derived from Wright. There are 
people who say I derived my architecture 
from the Japanese, but it isn’t so. When 
I went to Japan, I just found confirma- 
tion of my ideas.” 

“Less Is More."’ Whether the influence 
is conscious or indirect, U.S. architects 
are now achievfng some of their most 
modern results with effects practiced in 
Japan for 1,500 years. The popularity of 
the Japanese style has been growing rap 
idly in the U.S. since World War IL. 
The style fits the principles of modern 
architects who favor indoor-outdoor liv- 
ing and simplicity, like Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe’s “Less is more.” What 
considered very Japanese in the Greenes’ 
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day is now considered less derivative than 
simply a basically sound, well-designed 
modern house. 

Houses in the Japanese manner are still 
rising more in California than in the rest 
of the country. In Pasadena, Architects 
Whitney Smith & Wayne Williams have 
designed homes with features as Japanese 
as a house on the Nagara. “We're not 
trying to hide anything,” says Architect 
Williams. “We don’t have an exposed 
beam suddenly stopped by plaster. The 
eye can follow the line right to its logical 
conclusion. There’s so much chaos and 
confusion in the outside world today that 
a person has a right to peace in his own 
home.” Adds Partner Smith: “But we don’t 
call these houses Japanese. They do have 
elements of Japanese architecture in them, 
but that’s just because we've found those 
elements to be the best answer to our 
problems.” 

One of the most spectacular Japanese- 
style buildings in the U.S. is New York's 
Motel on the Mountain, conceived by the 
gifted Japanese architect Junzo Yoshi- 
mura and largely executed by the ener- 
getic young architects Steinhardt & 
Thompson. Delicately poised on top of a 
mountain (which Yoshimura found sim- 
ilar to the settings of Japanese country 
inns), the motel is a complex of 14 build- 
ings joined by covered walks. It has over- 
hanging, many-levelled exposed 
beams, balconies and graceful stilts. Near- 
by are swimming pool, pond and a lake 
landscaped in Japanese style. Inside, the 
private rooms are furnished with an eye 
to simplicity; the public rooms are made 
flexible in size by sliding shoji panels. 
To permanent residents of the area it is 
not the Motel on the Mountain, but 
“the Japanese motel.” 

The 84-room motel is the biggest, cost- 
liest and easily one of the handsomest 
examples of Japanese style in the U.S. 
Its dazzling success may start a new phase 
of an old trend. 
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Jerusalem's New Temple 


Should a house of prayer be designed by 
a man who prays? Not necessarily, says 
Architect Heinz Rau, a German Jew raised 
in an orthodox family, and now (at 61) 
an outspoken atheist. Says he: “What is 
needed in a house of prayer is harmonious 
proportion and serene atmosphere. Wheth- 
er an architect succeeds in creating these 
is a measure of the architect’s professional 
capabilities, and not of his religious be- 
liefs. After all, there isn’t much difference 
in atmosphere between St. Mark’s in Ven- 
ice and a synagogue. 

There is a marked difference between 
most places of worship and a new syna- 
gogue designed by Architect Rau and ded- 
icated fortnight ago at Jerusalem's He- 
brew University. Rau’s austere approach 
to his task conformed with a striking text 
in the Jewish Prayer Book: “He who is 
walking by the way and rehearses what 
he has learnt, and breaks off from his re- 
hearsing and says, ‘How fine is that tree, 
how fine is that field,” him the Scripture 
regards as if he were guilty against him- 
self.” Rau decided against all distractions. 

The temple exterior is a concrete hem- 
isphere carried on eight squat arches. 
Within the arches is a platform supported 
on columns. This raised platform, stand- 
ing free of the walls, is the temple floor. 
The whitewashed, hemispherical interior 
is bare of ornament, yet in a 
adorned by light, which ripples up from 
below on all sides. There are no windows, 

Some of the people who poured into the 
synagogue for its dedication thought the 
building looked like a broken egg. But 
Manhattan Rabbi Israel Goldstein, whose 
own synagogue is richly ornamented, at- 
tended the dedication and took Rau’s 
side. He found the temple “very condu- 
cive to prayer. I believe it will be imitated. 
It is simply beautiful—using the words lit- 
erally—and its modesty is right, in a coun- 
try which is both modest and austere.” 


sense 15 
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SHE DESERVES 
TO EAT OUT 


—at least once a week! 





Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 

brunch or lunch... the pleasure’s made 
greater by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & Sanborn 
Coffees are served by more fine 

hotels and restaurants 
throughout America 
than any other brand! 
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Wherever you are— whatever your 
predicament, you're always safe with 
First National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. They're the Traveler's Best 
Friend! You receive a prompt refund 
if they're lost or stolen. And you can 
spend them everywhere as readily as 
cash. In handy denominations. Cost 
only $1 per $100. Good until used. 
Ask for them at your bank. 
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The new CURTISS-WRIGHT 


LF Pf FR _ JET ENGINE 


Air transportation must become quiet not 
only for its passengers, but for the com- 
munities in which it operates. The develop- 
ment of the Curtiss-Wright Zephyr Turbojet 
was based on the premises: | — that its 
technical excellence must provide a worth- 
while performance improvement; 2 — that 
its advances must be sound in the final 
analysis from the economic point of view, 
and; 3 —that it must have a high order of 
public acceptance, not only from the view- 
point of the passenger, but the communities 
in which the airport is located and over 
which the airplane is operated. Moving air- 
ports further out of town with its attendant 
expense and the inconvenience of time lost 
in additional city to airport transportation 
is not the answer. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation has completed 
sufficient testing with the “Zephyr” to warrant 
the statement that the jet engine transport 
can be quiet and have a high order of public 
acceptance. 

New Testing Procedure 

The testing procedure for the Zephyr is 
new and novel, Curtiss-Wright discarded the 
stancard jet engine test cell — a mass of 
concrete, steel, sound absorption, water 
silencing, etc. — and transferred the testing 
of the Zephyr to an open air test stand in 
which the engine is run with no silencing or 
sound absorption equipment under a specifi- 
cation calling for a minimum of noise, as 
well as a minimum of fuel consumption, just 
as the engine would run when it is in an 
airplane at the airport. 

This outdoor testing equipment consists 
of two mobile vehicles; one on which the 
engine is mounted for tests; the other hous- 
ing the control room and instrumentation 
required to measure thrust, fuel consumption 
and other equipment. Through the use of 
these mobile vehicles, the Zephyr is con- 
stantly being tested and demonstrated at 
airports and at off-highway locations to 
record and analyze its noise levels under 
idling, taxiing and full throttle conditions. 
This practical method of testing enables en- 
gineers and technicians to change new noise 
suppressing devices being developed and 
other equipment quickly and with ease. 

The engine may be held at a given set of 
conditions so that technicians and observers 
can listen to, record and analyze noise levels 
for extended periods of time, and, while 
they are doing this, engine operating condi- 
tions can be changed instantly for purposes 
of demonstration. This method is preferable 
to listening to an airplane passing overhead 


where the noise is reduced or muffled, where 
the time for measuring and recording the 
volume of noise is limited and where it is 
difficult to fix the distances and conditions 
with any degree of accuracy. 

Curtiss-Wright plans to demonstrate the 
mobile testing unit and the Zephyr engine 
at airports and other locations in the U.S. 
A request has been received to demonstrate 
the unit at a major airport in Europe. 


Quicter Than Piston Engine 

A jet engine transport can be quieter than 
a piston-engine airplane. For example, 
Curtiss-Wright has been able to minimize 
the compressor whine of the jet engine. This 
is the lesser in decibels of the two principal 
sources of noise from a jet engine, but, in a 
practical sense, its frequency and character- 
istics are something like a siren and more 
objectionable to some people than the jet 
noise which is of a lower frequency. 
Curtiss-Wright has also reduced the jet ex- 
haust noise to acceptable levels because 
basically the engine is designed so that the 
mass of air passing through the jet to pro- 
duce thrust is moving at a lower speed than 
that common to engines developed for mili- 
tary use at supersonic speeds. For the fore- 
seeable future airlines will fly subsonically, 
and, therefore, there is no need for using 
supersonic speed jet engines, with their dis- 
advantages, for jet airline operation. 


Broad Research Program 

Engine noise suppression, while the major 
element, is only one phase of the Curtiss- 
Wright program to lower noise levels for 
aircraft and airport communities. The mobile 
control room used in the Zephyr tests is 
lined with Curon, a new sound absorbing, 
multi-cellular, foamed material developed by 
Curtiss-Wright. This enables engineers to 
conduct concurrent tests of new methods of 
soundproofing aircraft passenger cabins. The 
same Curon can play an important role in 
absorbing ground noise at airports where 
jet and other aircraft are operated, For ex- 
ample, a curtain of Curon hung between 
runways and buildings will substantially re- 
duce noise at the building. And Curon, in 
the form of wall tiles, ceiling and floor cover- 
ings, can further absorb sound and result 
in quieter air terminals and offices than ever 
before. 

These are but a few of the technological 
developments of the Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration designed to make the introduction 
of jet airliners to the world airways quieter, 
more comfortable and economically sound, 
Others will follow. 


This advertisement is published in response to the public interest in the Zephyr Jet engine 
reflected by numerous inquiries received from individuals and governmental authorities at every level. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Healthy Enigma 


“Business,”’ laconic Cal Coolidge once 
remarked, ‘will either be better or worse.” 
In Washington last week, a divergence of 
opinion about the state of the U.S. econ- 
omy presented the nation with an equally 
Delphic appraisal. Said one top Govern- 
ment economist: “The danger of inflation 
has passed and the nation is in a phase of 
healthy economic readjustment.” Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin Jr. disagreed. Testifying 
before the Senate Finance Committee, he 
insisted that inflation is the most critical 
economic problem facing the country, and 
that a rolling business adjustment is need- 
ed to avoid serious deflation. Said the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0,, mirroring the views of some 
key Democrats: the Administration's 
tight-money policy, as enforced by the 
Fed, is “designed to hasten a recession.” 

Whatever the official pronouncements, 
the overall economy seemed in a remark- 
ably healthy state. Employment set a 
new record in July, and unemployment 
dropped. The National Product 
reached an annual rate of $434.5 billion 
in the second quarter, $5 billion above the 
first quarter and $23.5 billion above the 
same period in 1956. Personal income for 
July rose to a record $345.5 billion, is 
running 6% ahead of 1956 for the first 
seven months. Businessmen feel that busi- 
ness will remain good: the majority of 
205 industrial concerns polled by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board look 
for larger dollar value of new orders and 
higher dollar sales this fall than last, also 
anticipate higher profits before taxes. Four 
out of every ten intend to boost their cap- 
ital expenditures this fall. 
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New Power from Niagara 

Niagara Falls, mecca for honeymoon- 
ers, is also one of the world's great sources 
of electrical energy. To harness more of 
Niagara's power without damaging the 
falls’ scenic beauty, the U.S. and Canada 
in 1950 signed an accord giving each a 
greater—but more controlled—share of 
the Niagara River's rushing waters. Can- 
ada immediately expanded its Niagara 
power plant to take full advantage of its 
quota, but U.S. plans were blocked by a 
fight over who would develop the power. 
Last week Congress finally passed a bill 
authorizing the New York State Power 
Authority to build a $600 million power 
project near Niagara Falls. 

Public v. Private. The biggest block to 
U.S. development of the Niagara was the 
clash between public- and private-power 
backers; they introduced conflicting bills 
in every Congress from 1950 to 1957 and 
effectively canceled each other out. In 
1956 the need for Niagara development 
became vital when the Schoellkopf plant 
of the Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
crumbled into the roaring waters during 
a rockslide. This forced the area’s industry 
to buy power from Canadian plants at 
much higher rates than before. 

Worried about a possible exodus of in- 
dustry, the New York State Power Au- 
thority, headed by literate, terrible-tem- 
pered Robert Moses, last fall asked the 
Federal Power Commission for a license 
to go ahead with a Niagara project. The 
FPC refused to consider the application, 
explaining that the 1950 treaty with Can- 
ada provided that Congress must decide 
who should develop Niagara’s power. 

Bob Moses went to court and in June 
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A legislative honeymoon. 
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got a federal circuit court ruling that 
FPC, not Congress, was the proper agency 
to act on the New York State project. 
But until the issue was finally settled, fi- 
nancing the project would be difficult. 
Meanwhile, Ohio and Pennsylvania were 
clamoring for a “fair share” of the Niagara 
power, regardless of who developed it. 

To end the argument, New York's Rep- 
resentatives, along with Republican Sena- 
tors Irving M. Ives and Jacob K. Javits 
and Democratic Senator Robert S. Kerr 
of Oklahoma, chairman of the Senate 
Public Works Subcommittee, pushed the 
bill through. The bill provides that the 
new project's 1,800,000-kw. capacity be 
divided evenly among industry and public 
bodies, e.g., counties, municipalities, non- 
profit cooperatives. Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania will get 10% of the total U.S. output 
v. the 20% they asked for. 

$385 Million v. $600 Million. The 
1950 U.S.-Canadian agreement specified 
the volume of water to be left in the river 
at certain times to maintain the flow over 
the falls—more in the warmer months, 
when tourists flock to Niagara, and less in 
the winter and at night, 
siderations are | 





when scenic con- 
ess Important. The U.S. 
project will divert its share of the water 


(now being used by Canadian plants) 
from a point upstream from the falls 
through huge concrete conduits to two 


power plants several miles downstream. 
The New York State Power Authority, 
which is already a partner with Canada in 
developing the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River for power 
(Trwe, June 6, 1955), will finance the 
project with a bond issue to be sold to the 
public later this year. It will also use part 
of the money—and the fill removed in 
digging the conduits—to construct a scenic 
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parkway along the Niagara River. Ten- 
tative completion date: 1960. The long 
delay has been an expensive one: had the 
project been started in 1950, it would 
have cost only $385 million, about half of 
the present estimate. 


ADVERTISING 
Fat Fight 


The cigarette industry has long fought 
the battle of the public’s health from 
“Not a cough in a carload,” to “Signifi- 
cantly less tars and nicotine than any 
other filter brand.” Last week nervous 
food men wondered if their time had 
come. A battle of the ads had started 
over unsaturated v. saturated fats* and 
their connection, if any, with the amount 
of cholesterol in the human bloodstream 
and the prevalence of heart attacks. 
Though nutritionists and the American 
Heart Association itself (see MEDICINE) 
consider a cause-and-effect relationship 
between fats and heart disease far from 
proved, scientific doubts are not staying 
the admen. 

Last week the Olive Oil Institute of 
America was pumping out publicity to 
1,700 radio stations and major newspa- 
pers extolling olive oil as not only tasty 
but loaded with “beneficial unsaturated 
fatty acids.” On the back of Wheaties 
boxes, General Mills urges consumers: 
“Watch the ‘fat-calories’ in your diet 
to live longer!” Underneath is a chart 
(source attributed to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports) giving the 
fat content of scores of foods. High on 
the list of unfatty foods: the “Breakfast 
of Champions.” 

Food Faddists. In women’s magazines 
appeared ads from Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co. praising “golden-light” Mazola 
salad-and-cooking oil as “pure corn oil 
+ +» not hydrogenated, unsaturated, nu- 
tritionally unexcelled.” In medical jour- 
nals, Corn Products sharpened its attack, 
invited doctors to write in for a free 
booklet, “Vegetable Oils in Nutrition,” 
stressing reports on the connection of 
undesirable fats and heart disease. “Evi- 
dence is accumulating,” said the ad, “that 
quality of the dietary fat may be more 
important than quantity.” 

Food Processing, the industry's lead- 
ing trade magazine, prodded processors 
to change their manufacturing techniques. 
Unless food men act quickly, the maga- 
zine warned, “food faddists” may gallop 
away with the issue of harmful fats in 
the diet, gravely hurt the food industry. 
The magazine suggested that makers of 
cake and pie-crust mixes, for example, 
should consider shifting from hydrogen- 
ated to non-hydrogenated oils, carried 
suggestions from nutritionists that proc- 


* Saturated fats include most animal fats ex- 
cept fish oils, plus coconut oil and hydrogenated 
vegetable oils. Unsaturated fats include most 
of the vegetable oils in their natural state. 
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TIME CLOCK 


SHIPPING BUSINESS is sinking 
close to lowest ebb since World 
War II, and transocean charter 
rates are down about 50% from 
peak of Suez crisis. Should reces- 
sion continue, it will run older, 
smaller ships off main sea routes. 
Some ships are already being laid 
up, but most operators hope to ride 
out temporary storm, are still plac- 
ing orders for new ships. 


JAPANESE CARS will soon make 
bid for share of U.S. market. Ja- 
an’s Toyota automobile company 
in September will send over models 
of its four-door, 55-h.p. “Toyopet 
Crown de Luxe,” which gets up to 
69 m.p.h. from four-cylinder engine. 
Car sells for about $2,400 in Japan. 


CANADA’S DOLLAR is up to all- 
time high of $1.058 in U.S. cur- 
rency, largely because of heavy in- 
vestments by foreign companies, 
which must convert their currencies 
into Canadian dollars. 


GLASS-INDUSTRY SLUMP is 
growing so acute (because of 200 % 
jump in cut-rate imports since 
1954) that prices of heavy sheet 
window glass and light picture- 
frame glass are being lowered 7% 
to 16%. Big companies, operating 
some plants at 50% to 75% capaci- 
ty, are going along with cuts started 
by Libbey-Owens-Ford to match 
foreign prices, but complain that 
reductions are unrealistic because 
glass workers’ wages will soon rise 
about 12¢ an hour. 


BIGGEST LAND-LEASE BOOM 
in Washington State since turn of 
century is being touched off by 
state’s first big oil well (Timez, July 
29). Oilmen have filed about 800 
bids for leases on more than 450,- 
500 acres of state-owned land, 
mostly near Sunshine Mining Co.’s 
test well outside Ocean City. 


MOONSHINE WHISKY accounts 
for 25% of U.S. liquor consump- 
tion, says Licensed Beverage In- 
dustries Inc., and bootleg output of 


essors of vegetable fats change their for- 
mulas to provide more “good’ unsatu- 
rated fatty acids and less of the saturated. 

No Change. In spite of such calls to 
action, most of the major food companies 
last week were not visibly excited. If and 
when fats were proved guilty, they al- 
ready had done enough research to think 
that they could eliminate or reduce the 
amount of saturated fats and increase the 
amount of desirable unsaturated fats in 
their products. 

Meanwhile, Armour & Co, was on the 
market with a dietary supplement, “Arco- 
fac,” containing a highly unsaturated saf- 
flower oil fortified with vitamin B-6, 
which it claims will help reduce the level 
of cholesterol in the human blood in four 
weeks, if eaten regularly. The product 
may be used like cream in coffee or on 
cereal or as a salad dressing. But an 


about 76 million gallons a year 
costs almost $1 billion in lost tax- 
es. Law officers nipped 25,608 moon- 
shine stills in 1956. Palatable South- 
ern moonshine is now going into 
northern cities, is often used to re- 
fill bottles of name brands and sold 
in bars. 


HUGE FARM AREA will be cre- 
ated along Colorado River in south- 
western Arizona, where Real Es- 
tateman Stanley W. Barton made 
deal with Interior Department to 
transform 67,000 parched acres of 
Indian reservation into desert gar- 
den. In history's biggest lease of 
Indian lands for agricultural devel- 
opment, Barton will spend about 
$28 million to complete an irrigat- 
ing system, also develop industrial 
and residential sites. Reservation’s 
1,400 Indians will get jobs, and 
much improved land will revert to 
them in 20 to 25 years. 


SCHERING CORP., a top ethical 
drugmaker (1956 sales: 357 mil- 
lion), will merge with $12.7 million- 
a-year White Laboratories (Feen- 
A-Mint, Aspergum) to fight cur- 
rent attempts by Revlon Inc. to 
win Schering control. If stockhold- 
ers approve, Schering will swap 
about 11% of its shares for White, 
thus set up White group as a coun- 
terbalance to Revlon, which now 
owns 9% of Schering stock, prob- 
ably the biggest single block out- 
standing. 


U.S. AUTO EXPORTS are down 
owing to mounting gasoline prices, 
stiffer competition from foreign 
automakers and higher taxes placed 
by some countries on heavier cars. 
In first half of 1957 U.S. exported 
only 88,214 new cars, a reduction 
of 29% from 1956. 


CONRAD HILTON is dickering 
to build $16 million hotel in New 
Orleans on Tulane _ University- 
owned land. Main problem is that 
Hilton wants to buy the site but 
Tulane wants to lease it for $200,- 
000 a year. 


Armour spokesman rejected the sugges- 
tion that his company should alter its 
regular shortenings (Armour Star Lard, 
Vegetole, Armix, etc.) until there is proof 
that saturated oils are harmful, Asked 
why Armour brought out Arcofac, he 
shrugged: “Some people think it is bene- 
ficial. We sell it to them.” 


AVIATION 
Austerity, but No Alarm 


Like any housewife who has to live with 
a lower grocery budget, the Pentagon last 
week slowed down its buying of a few 
bread-and-butter items and decided to 
make longer, lower time payments. The 
budget ax in this case fell on the aircraft 
industry. The Navy announced that it will 
stretch out the procurement of three jet 
fighters—Chance Vought’s supersonic F8U 
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HE 75 million Americans who are 

depending on Social Security to 
help protect their future face a new 
and surprising fact. After running big 
surpluses for most of its 20 years, the 
Social Security system is running in 
the red. In the fiscal year just ended, 
payroll taxes fell short by $125 mil- 
lion of covering the benefits paid out 
to 10 million retired workers or de- 
pendents. The $600 million that the 
U.S. Treasury paid as interest on the 
$23 billion Social Security trust fund 
invested in federal bonds more than 
covered the deficit. But this fiscal year 
the deficit will eat up all the inter- 
est payment, and next year there will 
be a gap of around S$: billion be- 
tween Social Security tax receipts and 
payments. 

Social Security officials have always 
expected that the system might some 
day be temporarily strapped for cash. 
But they did not expect it to happen 
sO soon or in such prosperous times. 
What went wrong? 

The answer seems to be that Con- 
gress was too quick to 1) expand the 
system to cover more workers and 
2) boost the benefits without waiting 
to get the bill for past increases. For 
example, in 1954 Congress voted to 
let self-employed farmers retire at 65 
if they paid Social Security taxes for 
only two years, Thus, for $252 a 
farmer could buy a pension of $108.50 
a month for life (if single) or $162.50 
a month (if married). Thousands of 
agile farmers came out of retirement 
to farm for two years in order to 
become eligible for benefits, then re- 
tired again. The result: some 375,000 
farmers signed up for benefits, instead 
of the 150,000 expected—an actuarial 
error of 150%. In addition, under a 
recent revision of the law, working 
women or wives of pensioners can 
start drawing reduced payments at 
62. Some 790,000 are now expected 
to elect early payments, 50,000 more 
than anticipated. Meanwhile, to keep 
pace with inflation, the top amount 
a family with several dependents can 
receive has been raised from $168.75 
to $200. 










































° 

While underestimating outgo by a 
wide margin, Social Security actuaries 
have also overestimated collections. In 
the past fiscal year the experts pre- 
dicted that collections would be $7.3 
billion, payments $6.8 billion. Instead, 
collections were only $7 billion, while 
payments exceeded that. For the cur- 
rent year officials had estimated col- 
lections of $7.3 billion. This has al- 
ready been scaled down to $7.1 bil- 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


The System Is Running in the Red 


lion. Next year they had hoped for 
$7.5 billion, but even with the increase 
in the total working population, it 
now appears that they will get only 
$7.2 billion. 

Despite the red ink, nobody be- 
lieves that the Social Security system 
is going broke, since ultimately it is 
backed by the credit of the U.S. and 
the taxing power of Congress. But too 
much has been attempted too fast. 
Politicos of both parties have long 
been locked in a headlong competition 
to win votes by spreading Social Se- 
curity coverage. Example: this month 
checks are going out to some 275,000 
disabled persons over 50. 

By 1960 Social Security deficits are 
expected to be eliminated when the 
present Social Security tax of 44% 
(combined employer and employee 
shares) on the first $4,200 of annual 
income is boosted to 54%, with fur- 
ther 1% tax-rate jumps scheduled for 
1965, 1970 and 1975. But Social Se- 
curity experts admit that even then 
there may not be enough income to 
offset benefit payments, necessitating 
further tax increases. 

. 

The Social Security administrator is 
required by law to appoint a citizens’ 
committee to investigate the sound- 
ness of the system and report back 
before the 1960 tax-rate increase. But 
that may be too late to give the whole 
system the close scrutiny it deserves 
if it is to protect the millions who 
are putting their billions into it. The 
trouble is that a hopperful of bills are 
pending in Congress which, if passed, 


would throw Social Security even 
deeper into the red, e.g., Rhode 
Island's Democratic Representative 


Aime Forand and New York’s con- 
servative Republican Katharine St. 
George are pushing a sweeping pro- 
posal to make it unnecessary for peo- 
ple over 65 to retire in order to 
qualify for a pension. Added cost: 
$2 billion a year. 

Social Security officials still talk of 
ultimately having a huge trust fund, 
as much as $100 billion, which would 
pay a major share of the costs of 
pensions out of investment income, 
thus soften the tax burden on the 
currently employed. But it is doubt- 
ful if the trust fund will get much 
larger than it is now unless Congress 
stops increasing benefits and adding 
beneficiaries without providing for 


enough increased revenue. Even with 
the increases now scheduled, the So- 
cial Security system likely will be 
brought back to only a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 








Crusader, McDonnell’s F3H Demon, 
Douglas’ AgD Skyhawk. United Aircraft 
Corp. reported that its work on a nuclear- 
plane engine would be “drastically re- 
duced,” or scrapped altogether. And the 
Defense Department announced that it 
will trim progress payments on unfinished 
aircraft from 75% of the cost to 70%, 
forcing plane makers to find more financ- 
ing in a tight-money market. Said Boe- 
ing’s President William M. Allen: “This 
belt-tightening had to come, and it is high 
time that the industry and the nation 
faced up to actualities. The public thinks 
there is too much defense; the only 
answer is austerity.” 

Built-In Cushion. Most other plane 
makers admitted to austerity, but they 
were not alarmed. Washington had tipped 
them months ago to the coming cutbacks, 
and they had slowly geared for them. To 
cushion the drop in FSU production, 
Chance Vought is counting on missile con- 
tracts for its Regulus and heavy orders 
for a faster, improved all-weather FSU, 
which it now has on the drawing boards. 
Douglas figures that its $2.5 billion back- 
log and its big business in missiles and 
commercial jets can easily absorb the 
slack of the Skyhawk stretch-out. And to 
help offset the stretch-out in orders for 
its eight-jet B-s52 bomber, Boeing last 
week got its first production contract for 
its ram-jet Bomare interceptor missile. 
The sum: $139 million. 

McDonnell’s President James S. Mc- 
Donnell Jr. estimates that the Demon 
stretch-out will not cut McDonnell Air- 
craft's present record employment of 
27,000; it will only keep it from climbing 
to the new peak that had been expected. 
The stretch-outs, in total, will cause far 
fewer layoffs than earlier anticipated. Last 
week the Pentagon estimated that this 
year’s $1 billion to $1.5 billion slash in 
aircraft orders will trim the industry's 
payroll by 5%—a drop of 40,000 workers 
from the total 800,000. Since the industry 
has a high labor turnover, much of this 
cut will be accomplished simply by not 
replacing workers who quit. By year’s 
end Douglas will reduce its 76,000-man 
force by 8,000, and Lockheed will shrink 
its 60,000-man force by 5,000. North 
American Aviation, which laid off 7.300 
workers after its Navaho missile was 
washed out last month, will drop another 
4,700. Boeing will pare its 100,000-man 
force by about 10,000, but last week it 
resumed advertising for skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. 

Stepped Up Sales. Despite the stretch- 
outs, backlogs and sales are fat. United 
Aircraft reported last week that first-half 
shipments rocketed to $604 million from 
$458 million at the same time last year, 
and earnings reached $26 million, v. $21 
million. McDonnell’s sales are 24% ahead 
of last year’s rate. Chance Vought’s sales 
are 72% ahead of the 1956 period, and 
the June 30 order backlog reached $467 
million, up $200 million from a year ago. 
While some plane makers fear that sales 
and profits will nose down next year, 
they will still be big enough to keep the 
industry healthy. 
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After hours reading for 


an international 
banker 


The business day is ended; and Leslie H. 
Dreyer, head of the Foreign Banking Depart- 
ment at The First National Bank of Chicago, 
settles down for some required reading. 


From his brief case he takes the latest re- 
ports of two department officers recently 
returned from Central and South America, 
These are records of meetings with key fi- 
nancial leaders; observations on current po- 
litical situations and national economies. 
rhere’s a keen evaluation of industries and 
markets; an anecdote about a Latin American 


revolution. 


Mr. Dreyer begins matching information 
with customers’ problems. A fact about the 
coffee market may be a clue to solving a Gary 
manufacturer’s machinery problems. Ex- 
change regulations in Chile may affect oper- 
ations of a firm in Memphis. The situation 


in Venezuela ... and so it goes. 


All this is in the 90-year-old tradition of 
the Foreign Bank 
Nat 


his associates continue to maintain close per- 





g Department at The First 
ional Bank of Chicago. Leslie Dreyer and 








sonal connections with a global network of 
correspondent banks. And the result has been 
a significant service for businessmen with an 
eye on foreign transactions. 

How about you? If your operations indi- 
cate a look into conditions ove rseas, why not 
get in touch with us today? This is your in 


vitation. We're waiting to go to work for you! 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 








AIRLINE STEWARDESSES ALEXANDER, JUNE Ramsey & HARVEY 


How to 


jet a 


Drys v. Wets 


U.S. airlines for 20 years have offered 
passengers a cheery glass aloft on foreign 
flights since 
1949. But some Congressmen have long 
urged aerial prohibition, and last year the 
airlines headed off possible action by lim 


flights, on some domestic 


iting passengers to two 1.6-oz. drinks on 
domestic flights. Even that is not enough 
for South Carolina’s Senator Strom Thur- 
mond and Oregon's Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger, both teetotalers. L: 
in two bills, they called for prohibition on 
both domestic and foreign flights. 





t week, 


“Flying saloons are a social problem.” 
Thurmond hotly told an aviation sub 
committee, President Rowland K. Quinn 
of the Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses 
Association agreed. But Civil Aeronautics 
Board Vice Chairman Chan Gurney 
scoffed that the drys are all wet. CAB 
has checked 2,000 complaints in the last 
few years, and not a single one proved 
that liquor service jeopardized a flight's 
safety. In most instances where drunken 
ness was reported, the passenger had done 
his drinking before coming aboard. 

Thurmond turned to four National Air- 
lines’ stewardesses, all appearing as wit- 
nesses against the bill, who brought in a 
pro-wet petition from 83 others. “I've 
never had a complaint about drinking,” 
said Gene Rotroff. “I’ve had more about 
cigar smoking.” Martha Ann Alexander 
pointed out that “even with the two-drink 
limit, I] have found an increasing number 
of passengers bringing bottles on board.” 
Michele Harvey told Thurmond she fa- 
vors serving liquor “because most of the 
passengers like it.”’ But don’t stewardesses 
find their barmaid duties distasteful? pur- 
sued Thurmond. Answered Stewardess 
Harvey, a tapered, silvery blonde: “The 
ambitious girls would fly that 
[liquor flights|. The lazy girls would fly 
the other one.” 

Air Transport Association President 
Stuart G. Tipton helped to drench tne 


service 
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ad in the air. 


drys, and it looked as if the unimpressed 


committee was going to shelve the bill 
for another year. Aerial prohibition is not 
only unenforceable, said Tipton, but it 
would seriously hurt U.S. international 
carriers, Their passengers do most of the 
drinking, and if U.S. planes went dry 
many Americans would fly on foreign 
lines. 


ELECTRONICS 
Tape from Opelika 


In the wonder world of electronics 
much of the magic is performed by a 
simple looking device ribbon 
covered with particles of iron oxide. Its 
name: magnetic tape. On its surface a 
fantastic amount of sights 
statistical data can be electromagnetically 
recorded, The tape can be played over and 
over again without wearing out, can be 
erased and used again for new recordings. 
Tape recorders are challenging phono- 
graphs for hi-fi music; they fly in 
planes and guided missiles to record test 
data; in the first earth satellite, a tape 
recorder will read dozens of instruments 
and transmit the data to earth. Using 
magnetic tape, giant computers compile 
payrolls and forecast sales. Entire librar- 
ies and millions of legal documents are 
being tape-recorded. This fall CBS and 
NBC will replace their kinescopes with 
tape recorders to rebroadcast TV pro- 
grams so that they can be shown at the 
same hour across the U.S. with all the 
clarity of the live broadcast. 

Last week, as other stocks drowsed, 
Wall Street woke up to the wonders 
and possibilities—of magnetic tape. The 
stock of ORRadio Industries Inc. jumped 
five points in a day to 23. Reason 
ORRadio, one of the four major makers 
of magnetic tape (others: Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., Audio De- 
vices Inc., Reeves Soundcraft Corp.), is 
the fastest growing company in the new 
field. Its sales, which rose 62% to $1,600- 


a plastic 


sounds and 











ooo last year, are expected to hit $2,s00- 
ooo this year and quadruple next year. 
This week in Opelika, Ala., ORRadio 
rushed to completion part of a new plant 
to start commercial production of tapes 
used to rebroadcast TV programs. 
Hitler v. Ike. ORRadio’s founder—and 
a pioneer in U.S, tapemaking—is John 
Herbert Orr, 46, onetime radio-station 
owner. While serving as a major and chief 
radio engineer on General Eisenhower's 
SHAEF staff during World War IJ, Orr, 
like other radio experts, was amazed at 
the lifelike quality of Nazi broadcasts of 
Hitler's speeches. They had none of the 
distortions of speeches rebroadcast from 
the wire recorders then used by the U.S. 
When the Allies captured Radio Luxem- 
bourg, Orr found out the secret: the Ger- 
mans were using a “Magnetophon” re- 
corder with a magnetic tape far superior to 
familiar paper tapes or wire. The record- 
ing of a speech by Hitler was erased 
from a captured tape and a speech of 
Ike’s recorded on the same tape for re- 
broadcasting. But the erasure was muffed 
and, in the middle of Ike’s talk, Hitler's 
voice broke in loudly. Orders quickly came 
to manufacture some new tape. Orr tracked 
down Dr. Fritz Pilaumer, who had de- 
veloped the original magnetic tape for 
the I.G. Farben chemical combine, got the 
basic know-how necessary to produce the 
new tape. Pflaumer also gave him a 
formula for a much better tape. 
Unlimited Market. Back in Opelika 
after war's end, Orr set up shop with six 
employees to make the improved tape. He 
invested $250,000 realized from the sale 
of Opelika’s radio station WJHO and other 
holdings. sold stock to friends by in- 
corporating in 1950, raised another $246,- 
675 in 1953 by a public offering of 
149,500 shares of stock. After licking pro- 
duction problems, he developed a new 
tape coating (Ferro-Sheen) with unusual- 
ly high fidelity. This caught the eye of 
the Ampex Corp., a maker of wire re- 
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ORRapr0’s Orr 
How to get ahead on the air. 
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corders and other electronic equipment, | 
which had gone into the manufacture of 
tape recorders after one of its engineers 
had brought two of the Magnetophons 
back from Germany. ORRadio and Ampex 
worked together to develop the TV tape 
for rebroadcasting. Ampex was so de- 
lighted with Orr’s new tape that it later 
bought a interest in his company, 
supplied Orr with another $250,000 for 
expansion. 

Next month Orr will announce another 
new tape, especially designed for long- 
life storage of valuable documents. The 
tape will last for up to roo years, cannot 
be erased, thus eliminating one of the 
drawbacks of present tape, which can 
easily be accidentally erased. Orr sees un- 
limited uses for tape, not only for com- 
puters and automatic machines but for 
all manner of consumer products. Like 
other tapemakers, he sees tape recordings | 
superseding phonograph records as soon as 
the cost can be cut. Before long, he ex- 
pects, people will take home movies with 
electronic cameras employing magnetic 
tapes, run them off through their TV sets. 
Says he: “Our sales will be limited only 
by our capacity to produce.” 


THE FUTURE 
Too Many Babies? 


Most businessmen assume that the 
rapidly rising U.S. population, expected to 
top 220 million by 1975, will progressively 
strengthen the nation’s prosperity by 
creating more workers, new consumers, 
bigger markets, faster sales, greater in- 
dustrial expansion. Last week Pittsburgh’s 
influential Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Co. entered a mild dissent, warned that 
the growing population will produce as 
many problems as props for the econemy. 
Said Senior Vice President James Neville 


28% 








Land, 62, in the bank’s weekly news- 
letter: “Our rising population is creating 
pressures on natural resources which tend 
to retard further increases in material 
well-being. We must dig deeper oil wells 
and exploit less productive veins of coal 
and go farther afield for water supplies, 
all of which is a drag on prosperity.” 

Banker Land figures that the population 
boom will not boost general prosperity 
unless there is an “accompanying increase 
in real income and real productive capac- 
ity per person.” And there is less chance 
for this now because “children and old 
people account for most of the expansion 
in our population. Consequently, the 
working force must run faster in order 
to stand still.” 

On the other hand, Banker Land sees 
compensating advantages when producers 
have more nonproducers to support. Busi- 
ness recessions may tend to be less severe. 
“Consumption by children and old people 
is relatively necessitous and nonpostpon- 
able; when they make up a greater seg- | 
ment of the total population, the down- 
turns in total consumer buying may be 
less pronounced.” And “population growth 
minimizes the effects of overexpansion 
made by business. It doesn’t take as 
long to grow up to excess capacity when 





population is rising.” 
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.--Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 








Delivering essential goods requires 
more than diesel locomotives, elec- 
tronic signaling devices, and other 
modern rail equipment. On the 
Erie, it also means floating a good 
sized “Navy”. 

Erie handles import-export freight in 
New York Harbor with a fleet of all- 
diesel tugs, lighters and barges... 
even a 50-ton floating crane. These 


facilities are part of Erie’s complete 
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freight service that saves time and 


money for shippers. 


Railroading on the water is not con- 
sidered unusual on the Erie. It's 
another vital part of Erie's progressive 
railroading that has introduced such 
things as trains carrying trucks 
“piggy-back”. . . radio-telephone 
equipped trains...and “Quick 
Action” Car Locater Service that helps 
Erie men give shippers instant infor- 


mation on their shipments en route. 


Krie 
Railroad 
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On Target 


Fantastic, even frightening—that’s all 
a layman can say about the “inertial 
guidance” devices announced recently, 
that can steer a guided missile nearly 
240,000 miles to the moon and guar- 
antee hitting a target the size of a 
football field. 


Delicate mechanisms? Indeed, yes. 


Tolerances to one millionth of an 
inch. The work force in the factory 
wears plastic clothes to avoid lint, 





| MEDICINE 


Fats & Arteries 


Every time medical researchers an- 
nounce a new theory about the causes of 
atherosclerosis (narrowing of the arteries 
| by fatty deposits) and the resulting sus- 
ceptibility to heart attacks and strokes, 
anxious laymen rush to their doctors to 
ask, “What should I do?” Last week, in 
its journal Circulation (circ. 8,000), the 
American Heart Association took note of 
the situation with a 16-page report by 
its nutrition committee. 

“People want to know whether they are 
eating themselves into premature heart 





Women can’t wear powder because one 
flake could mean a miss of five thou- 
sand miles. 


Maybe that news story sparked our 
interest especially, because we're in a 
kind of guidance business ourselves 
—the business of helping investors 
come as close as possible to the targets 
they have in mind. 

Not that we're much use to them 
if their investment objectives are as 
far away as the moon... 





Not that we can guarantee anybody 
pinpoint landings when it comes to 
investing. The securities business just 
isn’t that much of an exact science. 

Still, with a Research Department 
that’s one of the biggest and best in 
the business .. . 


Within human tolerances, not mi- 
croscopic ones— 

We think you'll agree that the guid- 
ance we give is as good as any you're 
likely to find. 

For example, if you would like a 
careful review of all your present 
holdings to see how they square with 
your particular objectives . . . 

For example, if you would like us 
to suggest a specific investment pro- 
gram for any given sum, any special 
circumstances— 

Either is yours for the asking if 
you'll just write— 


FRANK V. DeeGan, Department $-98 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 





70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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disease!” said the report. “On the one 
hand, some scientists have taken uncom- 
promising stands based on evidence that 
does not stand up under critical exam- 
ination; on the other, certain industrial 
groups appear to believe they can sup- 
press the preblem by advertising cam- 
paigns” (see BUSINESS). 

All eminent medical researchers with 
known differences among themselves as 
to detailed interpretation of the facts. 
the five committeemen* surveyed the 
parade of theories whereby atherosclerosis 
and its fatal consequences have been 
successively blamed on cholesterol in one 
form or another. on increased fat in the 
diet, on animal fats and most recently 
on saturated fats. whether animal or 
vegetable (Time, Nov. 12, 1956). They 
agreed that several factors -heredity, the 
anatomy of blood vessels, blood pressure, 
sex and obesity—are at least as important 
as dietary fat in predisposing to athero- 
sclerosis. They were unanimous that obes- 
ity is a heavy villain in the picture, must 
be subdued by diet (including a reduc- 
tion in the fat intake). 

The committee concluded: “There is 
not enough evidence available to permit 
a rigid stand on what the relationship is 
between nutrition, particularly the fat 
content of the diet, and atherosclerosis.” 
Therefore it did not recommend “drastic 
dietary changes, specifically in the quan- 
lity or type of fat in the diet of the 
general population.” Instead, the commit- 
tee pleaded for prompt, thorough and un- 
compromising research to fix the facts. 
But it made a notable concession to the 
foes of fats, and especially saturated fats, 
by conceding that in any well-balanced 
diet for general good health, the fat con- 
tent should be sufficient only to help meet 
the body’s demands for essential fatty 
acids (found in unsaturated fats) and for 
the necessary calories. 


Flu Shots: Who & When 


U.S. manufacturers of vaccine against 
Asian influenza did better than they had 
expected: last week, well ahead of sched- 
ule, two companies turned out half a 
million shots and (with an eye to public 


* The Cleveland Clinic's Irvine H. Page (Tre, 
Oct. 31, toss) and Arthur C Har- 
vard’s Fredrick J. Stare, New York University’s 
Herbert Pollack and Charles F. Wilkinson Jr. 


Corcoran 





relations) allocated most of the vaccine 
to meet civilian demand. Philadelphia's 
National Drug Co. was ready with 260.- 
ooo straight anti-Asian shots, plus 60,000 
shots of polyvalent vaccine, compounded 
for use against three types of flu recently 
current, including the Asian. Lederle Lab- 
oratories of Pearl River, N.Y. had churned 
out 180,000 doses, set aside half for the 
armed forces (which will do their own 
testing, thus hold up distribution for a 
while), put up the other half immediately 
for top-priority civilian use. Lederle was 
pricing its vaccine at about $6.60 for a 





Internationa 
GROWING FLU Virus IN Eccs 
It may come anywhere, any time. 


vial containing ten shots; so the price to 
patients should be $1 plus doctor's fee. 

The Priorities. The big question still 
was who would get the single-shot vaccine 
when, The armed forces were virtually 
assured of their needs (4,000,000 shots) 
by the contract date of Sept. 30. It 
looked as though there would be more 
than that number of shots ready for 
civilians by then. But beyond urging vac- 
cine allocations to states by population, 
the U.S. Public Health Service was still 
doing nothing positive to control distri- 
bution. It relied instead on mere rec- 
ommendations that physicians and other 
health workers come first, to be followed 
by workers in transportation and other 
essential industries. National Drug and 
Lederle sent their first releases to jobbers 
in a dozen cities across the U.S., left it 
to them to decide how to dole out shots. 
In general, first to get the vaccine would 
be doctors and nurses. In some areas, the 
police had next priority. There was little 
likelihood that any vaccine would be 
available for the general, non-priority 
public until October, but the absence of 
regulations left things open for individ- 
ual physicians to start slipping shots to 
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favored patients, and for a black market 
in the vy iccine, 
Indianapolis’ Pitman-Moore Co.. not 
I 











et re with any vaccine, promised to 
send 500.000 shots, free, to doctors for 
themselves and their nurses or assistants 
en ] ike care of all the 180,000 
U.S ins in private practice 1 
their staffs. Though Surgeon General 
Leroy E. Burney of PHS was convinced 
vat th utant Asian strain of type A 
iru vy now been every 
il€ or the inion 5.0 
ses have so far been reported in the 
U.S.), there was no way of predicting 


when or where the expected epidemic 
would first break out. Any time from 
September to November w 

The Precautions. To be on guard, the 
American Hospi il Associatio dvised all 























hospitals to culate their staffs as soon 
vossible hough there is no cur 
Ive tre ment to the influenza itself) 
» tay imple stocks of ntibiotics 
] other supplies to combat such 
flu complications as pneu 
recomn m of al sp 
ww dk 1 adr pol 
cit efore the epiden ril Ince 
h inc plicated case f t 
be admitte 
The flu tion developed diploma 
ide effects when the U.S. Sixth Fleet 
nceled, “with great reluctance i naval 
demonstration off the Spanish coast. Rea 
son: to keep Asian flu from turning into 
Spanish grippe. Explained the U.S, en 
bassy in Madrid: several cases had ap 
peared on U.S. ships, and since no Asian 
flu has been reported in Spain so far 
it was felt it would be better to cancel 
he oper than risk the possible ex- 
vosure of S} sh observers 
In a less amiable mood were Pennsvl 
vanias Veterans of Foreign Wars. whose 


commande William J. Tepsix sen let- 
ter to the U.N.s Dag Han | 


demanding an investigation of the 


origin, Commander Tepsix’ high-feve 

suspicion: that “the germs came fron 
Red China or the Soviet Uni or both 
on airborne carriers rele ak is "biol gical 


adventures 


Pride Abeee Polio 


From scare headlines and angry edito 








rials, Britons generally le ed last week 
what their doctors had known for months 
the nation’s vaccination program against 
poliomyelitis is a dismal flop. With this 
years number of polio cases 2,700 so 
far) reported mounting rapidly toward 
what might well prove to be the higt 





figures ever, vaccinations were hopelessly 


behind schedule. There was no chance 


that the program could catch up unless it 
got a shot in the arm with massive im- 
ports of U.S. vaccine—and these the Min- 


istry of Health flatly refused to consider. 
It was Coventry. famed for Lady Go 
diva and the World War II blitz. that 
put the British polio picture in focus. 
With 87 cases in a population of 2¢ O 
i was not the worst-hit city—Maidstone 
(pop. 55.000) had at least as many cases 
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enjoy 


Safer Labor Day Driving 





riding on super-safe 


PENNSYLVANIA S'?2¢Actodc 


If you're planning on driving — to the mountains . . . or the seaside 

. or just to a favorite picnic spot, you'll be safer on Pennsylvania's 
Super Aerolux Tires. It’s the finest quality tire that modern engineer- 
ing can provide. And you'll be pleasantly surprised at the good buys 
and expert service your independent Pennsylvania tire dealer will 
give you. Stop in today. Get ready for a safe holiday (and safer year- 
round driving) on Pennsylvania Super Aerolux Tires. Remember, 


they're safety designed to eliminate blowout and tire failure worries. 


Profitable distributorships are available in many parts of 
the country to meet the growing demand for Pennsylvania 
Tires. For co npl te information, write: E. V. Duffy, 
Pennsylvania Tire Co., Box T-6, Mansfield, Ohio. 


For the best buy on the best tires, see your 


~ PENNSYLVANIA TIRE 


INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 


Pennsytvania Grade Crude Oil Association. 
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Birthday of the 
world’s first 
and still finest 





crude oil! 


It was 98 years ago that the 
world’s first oil well came in 
... drilled by Colonel Drake 
in the fabulous Pennsylvania 
oil country. 


Today, as in 1859, nature’s 
finest crude oil is still found 
in these fields. Since 1859, 
over 500,000 producing oil 
wells have been drilled, but 
nowhere else in the world has 
a crude oil equal to Pennsyl- 
vania been discovered. 


A brand of motor oil made 
from Pennsylvania crude will 
help your car perform better, 
last longer, cost less on 
maintenance. 

At your next oil change, 
tell the man you want a 
brand of Pennsylvania oil, 
carried by good dealers wher- 
ever you happen to be. 


INSIST ON A BRAND OF 


Olt City, Pennsylvania 








| they pretend it is 


and Lincoln (pop. 70,000) had 83. But 
Coventry's plight was clearest on the rec- 
ord, In July, with 54 cases logged, Cov- 
entry had received only enough vaccine to 
inoculate half the 14,000 top-priority chil- 
dren (aged three to nine) who had regis- 
tered for shots. The Ministry of Health 
refused more vaccine. Reason: there was 
no stockpile to draw from, and vaccine 
would continue to be dribbled out to all 
regions, whether or not polio had broken 
out, on a “fair-shares-for-all” basis. When 
a public-spirited businessman offered to 
buy U.S. vaccine, he was denied permis- 
sion to import it. 

Some Britons (especially physicians) 
with U.S. connections are getting ‘“unso- 
licited gifts’ of American vaccine for 
their children. More U.S. vaccine is being 
smuggled in, sold on the black market. 
The Sunday Express asked angrily: “Why 
did the Ministry refuse to import the 
Salk vaccine offered by America [ 4,000,- 
ecoo cc., offered last winter}? How can 
unsafe, yet at the 
same time allow the privileged few to 
accept presents of the vaccine from Amer- 
ican friends?” 

Trouble was that of two firms licensed 
to make Britain's own modified Salk vac- 
cine, only one had got into production, 
and this was far behind schedule. But the 
Ministry stuck to its guns, insisted that 
British vaccine is safer and more effective 
than the American.* British critics of the 
Ministry felt that it had put national 
pride above the welfare of polio victims 
in 1957. It was a good bet that with 
home-grown supplies still lagging, Brit- 
ain would be importing straight Salk vac- 
cine from the U.S. or Canada in time 
for next year’s polio season. 





Although the U.S. so far has had a good 
polio year (Time, Aug. 12), there were 
also complaints about the vaccination pro- 
gram. The U.S. Public Health Service last 
week got a slap on the wrist from the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations investigating the vaccine situa- 
tion. Charged a committee report: PHS 
was guilty of “unimaginative leadership” 
and lack of effectiveness in last year's 
polio-vaccination program and paid too 
much for vaccine—possibly because the 
manufacturers had got together to fix 
prices, a matter now under grand-jury 
investigation, 


Capsules 

@ Laura MacDonald, aged 20 months, left 
hospital in Darby, Pa. in good condition 
after a unique operation to combat the 
ravages of acute leukemia, which threat- 
ened her with early death. Laura is one of 
identical twins. When her disease became 
resistant to drug treatment, doctors gave 
her a massive dose of whole-body X rays 
to destroy bone marrow that was making 
abnormal blood cells, then took 40 ce. of 
marrow fluid (containing an estimated 2 


The British vaccine differs from the 
U.S. chiefly in not using the virulent Mahoney 
Strain to ‘immunize against Type t polio in 


fections, It substitutes a less virulent strain of 


the same type. 








International 


Mary & Laura MacDonaLp 
Hope from the marrow. 


billion healthy cells) from twin Mary, 
injected the material into Laura’s blood- 
stream. Though pleased that Laura’s blood 
returned to near normal and she soon 
showed no signs of active leukemia, the 
doctors refused to predict how long the 
improvement might last. 

@ Psychiatrists who seek membership in 
the powerful American Psychoanalytic As- 
sociation must first be analyzed them- 
selves, according to the rule laid down 
by Freud (who analyzed himself). For 
years many psychiatrists have deducted 
the cost of such analysis as a business ex- 
pense against federal income tax. Now 
the Internal Revenue Service has cracked 
down, holding that the membership is 
sought for prestige, is therefore no proper 
business expense. Two psychiatrists are 
suing to have their right of deduction 
confirmed, arguing that to carry on his 
profession, an analytic psychiatrist needs 
a higher degree of mental health than 
other men. If the Revenue Service will 
not come around to allowing deduction 
of the full cost as a business expense, 
analysts in the making might still settle 
for treating their analysis bills as medical 
expenses, thus charging off some portion. 
@ Two Kansans filed suit against medical 
laboratories and highway patrolmen for 
damages in return for small blood samples 
(less than two teaspoonfuls) taken from 
them to test their sobriety after highway 
accidents. Fred Pfizenmaier, 50, of Clay 
Center, asked $10,000 for his blood, which 
tested at 185 mg. of alcohol in roo cc. of 
blood (150 mg. being the legal intoxica- 
tion line). But Alva Nichols, 41, of El- 
dorado, wanted $75,000 for his sample, 
which tested at a riotously drunk 285 mg. 
after a three-car crash in which one man 
was killed. Purpose of the suits; to test 
Kansas’ law which says that anybody 
driving on the state’s highways is pre- 
sumed to have given his consent to a post- 
accident blood test. 
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Why don’t you pick yourself a Dam Site? 


If power or water is a vital ingredient in your manufac- 
turing enterprise, why gamble with shortages or declining 
underground levels? Along Great Northern’s trans- 
continental route, power and water are found in 
abundance. Read the roster of mammoth dams, on 
or near our line: Garrison, Fort Peck, Hungry Horse, 


FAX ON FLAX 


and small grains 


1956 flax crop totaled 48,712,000 bushels and 
North Dakota and Minnesota alone raised 
83% of this total. North Dakota leads in 
barley production too; while Minnesota is 
the third largest corn state. Grain is one of 
the major crops carried to market by Great 
Northern. Our know-how can help you. 

Write W. E. Nicholson, General Freight Traffic 
Mar., Great Northern Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn, 


Offices in principal cities of U.S, and Canada 
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Grand Coulee, Chief Joseph, Bonneville, McNary— 
and many more whose “press” has not been so large. 
That’s why, for the past 10 years, a new business has 
located along our route on an average of once a day. 
Write E. N. Duncan, Director, Industrial and Agricultural 
Development, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 

















= More dome ‘seats...more scenic miles...on 


the incomparable EMPIRE BUILDER 


See the Mississippi Palisades, Glacier National 
Park in the Montana Rockies, the snow-capped 
Cascades, Puget Sound. It’s great! 

Write P. G. Holmes, Passenger Traffic 


Manager, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 








WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF 





This Boeing B-52 Jet Pod is one of the 
eleven different power packages built by 
Rohr for most of America’s leading mili- 
tory and commercial planes. 


QUALITY IS A PRODUCT 
OF THE MIND 


Men at Rohr know that building 
quality into products takes 

more than skilled hands and 
precision machines. There’s more at 
Rohr... the mindful pursuit of 
perfection that stamps an unseen 
label on every Rohr-built part. 


It’s this label that has led to Rohr’s 
world leadership in the design 

and production of ready-to-install 
power packages for airplanes. 







READY-TO-INSTALL 
POWER PACKAGES 
FOR AIRPLANES 






¥ ROHR 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Main Plant ond Headquarters: Chula Vista, 
Calif. * Plant: Riverside, Calif, * Assembly 
Plants: Winder, Georgia; Auburn, Washington 





WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 90 YEARS 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MAGHINERY. 


“t 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS 
BAND SAWMILLS + EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 
LUMBER SORTERS 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 








is the RIGHT fence 
for YOU... 


You can choose 
from— 

—8 fence heights 

—4 fabric metals 

—2 types metal posts 

—6 gate styles 

—top rail or top wire 


—single or double 
extension arms 


Your protective PAGE FENCE can be 
comprised of units that best meet your 
needs or preferences. All are quality-con- 
trolled by PAGE from raw metal to finished 
units ready for assembling. Your PAGE 
FENCE will be planned and expertly erec- 
ted to meet engineering standards by a 
reliable, long-experienced firm perma- 
nently located in your vicinity, knowing 
local conditions affecting fence, and hav- 
ing lasting interest in every fence it installs. 
For illustrated file-size information folder 
No. DH-26 and name of Page Fence Asso- 
ciation member nearest you... = 


Write ta 
@ PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Po. @ 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Marisa Pavan, 25, actress of 
screen (The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit) and TV (Antigone, Dominique), 
twin sister of Italian-born Cinemactress 
Pier Angeli, and Jean Pierre Aumont, 47, 
French cinemactor (The Seventh Sin): a 
son, their first child, his second; in Santa 
Monica. Name: Jean Claude. Weight: 7 
Ibs, 134 oz. 





Born. To Ralph Kiner, 34, onetime 
Pittsburgh Pirates’ home-run king (life- 
time total: 367), who retired in 1955, 
and Nancy Chaffee Kiner, 28, onetime 
tennis star: their first daughter, third 
child; in San Diego. Name: Katherine 
Chaffee. Weight: 7 Ibs. 54 oz. 


Died. Antony Beauchamp, 39, society 
photographer, son-in-law of Sir Winston 
Churchill, husband of Sarah Churchill 


| since 1949; by his own hand (an over- 


dose of sleeping pills); in London. 


Died. Clara Bell Walsh, 70-odd (‘none 
of your business”), widow of St. Louis 
Millionaire Julius S. Walsh Jr. (died 
1922), lavish Manhattan hostess who had 
a suite in the Plaza Hotel for nearly 50 
years, and whose intimate soirees of ‘200 
or so” friends were the starting point of 
many a Broadway career; of a cerebral 
hemorrhage; in Manhattan. 


Died. William Allen Jowitt, 72, first 
(1952) Earl Jowitt; in Bury St. Edmunds, 
England. Famed British barrister and 
sometime (1922-24) Liberal Member of 
Parliament, Jowitt was Attorney General 
in the second Labor government (1929- 
31) of Ramsay MacDonald, Solicitor 
General (1940-42) in Winston Churchill's 
wartime coalition, Lord Chancellor (1945- 
51) in the Cabinet of Labor's Clement 
Attlee, writer of whip-witted prose on le- 
gal subjects. Most notable of his works: 
The Strange Case of Alger Hiss, in which 
he concluded that Defendant Hiss (see 
PEOPLE) was unjustly convicted of per- 
jury, the case a monument to feckless 
U.S, justice and the jury system. 


Died. Irving Langmuir, 76, first U.S. 
industrial chemist to win (1932) the No- 
bel Prize, prolific experimenter in what 
he called the “borderland of chemistry 
and physics,” a “pure research” staffer at 
General Electric Co.'s research lab for 41 
years, and a pioneer rainmaker; of a cor- 
onary thrombosis; in Falmouth, Mass. 
Langmuir once said: “Whatever work I've 
done, I’ve done for the fun of it.’ His fun 
included such breakthrough inventions as 
the gas-filled light bulb and the high- 
vacuum power tube (the heart of mocern 
radio and TV broadcasting). 


Died. Edgar Odell Lovett, 86, longtime 
(1908-46) president of Houston's Rice 
Institute, who was teaching math and as- 
tronomy at Princeton when its president, 
Woodrow Wilson, nominated him for the 
Texas post; in Houston. 
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SMALLER 


1957 


AND BETTER 


TAKE YOUR CAR RADIO FOR GRANTED? 
PERHAPS YOU SHOULD KNOW THESE FACTS 


The environment of your car is down- 
right unfriendly to its radio. Moisture, 
heat and cold are problems. Interfer- 
ence from neon lights. trolley wires 
and power lines must be overcome. 

Yet millions of motorists today take 
their car radios for granted—and 
properly so—particularly if they are 
built by Bendix*, one of the largest 
producers of car radios. Now installed 
as factory equipment on millions of 
motor cars, they perform better than 
ever before, are vastly simplified, and 


A thousand products 
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appreciably smaller compared to car 
radios produced a decade ago 

Your Bendix car radio now employs 
a single, Bendix-built transistor to 
replace two bulky vacuum tubes, a 
vibrator and power transformer— 
thereby eliminating those components 
which accounted for the largest per- 
centage of car radio trouble. And 
printed circuitry eliminates loose wires 
and hundreds of soldered joints—all 
potential trouble sources 

These are but a few of the reasons 


Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 





why you will get greater enjoyment 
and performance from your Bendix 
radio. 

Our Bendix Radio Division, Balti- 
more 4, Maryland, also produces 
radios for aircraft, railroad, and 
industrial uses, long-range search and 
surveillance radar, airborne storm- 
detecting radar, G. C. A. bad-weather 
landing systems for aircraft, missile 
guidance systems and air navigational 
equipment. 


"REG, U.S. PAT, OFF 


a million ideas 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

Escapade (Daniel M. Angel: DCA), 
true to its title, fails to quit when it is 
ahead. A British import based on Roger 
MacDougall's long-run London stage hit, 
the film gets on splendidly as long as it 
rambles puckishly in the classrooms and 
dormitories, spying on the rebellious an- 
tics of Ferndale School’s mischievous 
boys. But when it suddenly converts its 
juvenile comics into a pack of stern little 
pacifists campaigning for world peace, it 
grows about as hilarious as a U.N. com- 
mittee session on genocide. 

Icarus Hampden—so s} 





bolic a char- 
acter that he never appears onscreen— 
is a Ferndale upperclassman grown dis- 
gusted with bungling adults and their 
clumsy efforts to avert planetary suicide. 
To show up his belligerent pacifist father 
(John Mills), Icarus organizes a Hydra- 
headed insurrection at Ferndale, torments 
the school’s bedeviled head ( Alastair Sim ) 
into a hand-wringing funk. even has a 
detested master potted in the backside 
with a homemade blunderbuss. But these 
exploits are merely diversionary tactics 
to mask Icarus’ Big Idea. The earth 
shaking plot: Icarus plans to pilot a stolen 
airplane to Vienna, jar the Big Four 
powers with a peace petition signed by 
Ferndale’s young peace lovers. 

Will Icarus reach Vienna on his bor- 
rowed wings? Will the wax seal on his 
petition melt if he flies too near the sun? 
Will his soul-stirring document resolve 
distrust among the Big Four and shock 
them to their senses? The questions are 
indisputably important and the lad’s 
pluck is commendable, but the old happy 
skylarking days back at Ferndale were 
a lot more fun. 





Man of a Thousand Faces (Universo 
International) is the glittering trademark 
that Hollywood gave Lon Chaney in his 
day. He was also ballyhooed as a “mys 
tery man,” and the ballyhoo for once told 
the truth; when Actor Chaney died in 
1930, the film colony mourned an enigma. 
Reticent and secretive, Chaney, son of 
two deaf-mutes, shrouded his personality, 
veiled his past as adroitly as he camou 
flaged his own features under master- 
ful disguises (he was the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica's expert on movie makeup). 
Chaney enjoyed the respect of his own 
associates in the film industry, but he 
voided both publicity and public places. 

Who was Lon Chaney? This movie 
though taking some drastic liberties with 
his life, more nearly catches his spirit 
than any previous try at his biography. 
rhe subject was certainly no cinch. The 
actor liked to assure his rare interview- 
ers: “Between pictures. there is no Lon 
Chaney.” In a large sense, that was so. 
There was no Chaney, but there was a 
solitary fisherman, a bodkin-eyed ama- 
teur movie cameraman i proficient Wig- 
maker talented musician. Hollywood's 
hungriest reader—and always, the actor 
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Sim & MILLs 
They might have stopped in time. 


testing his disguises. One morning, got 
up as a Chinese laundryman, Chaney 
boarded a Los Angeles trolley, deliberate- 
ly courted a quarrel with the conductor 
and, after convincing himself that he was 
convincing in his part, soothed the ruffled 
streetcarman with a cigar and a lofty 
chat about international affairs. 

As The Hunchback of Notre Dame, the 
organ-playing ghoul of The Phantom of 
the Opera, the sad clown in He Who Gets 





CAGNEY AS CHANEY 
He might have been a bug. 


Slapped, Chaney proved the possibilities 
of escaping oneself. As an artist might 
rush to his easel to sketch the characters 
he had encountered in a day. Chaney 
would go home to his makeup kit and 
superimpose upon his own flesh the faces 
he had studied in police courts, water- 
front dives and cafés. With putty and 
plaster, collodion-created scars, false teeth, 
wigs, facial clamps. cotton stuffing and 
rubber dilaters, Actor Chaney would be 
somebody else—an art he found most 
expedient in the days when the studios 
made their daily castings at first glance 
and strictly according to script-dictated 
types. 

Universal, the studio that first found 
Lon Chaney popping up in practically 
any male bit role it was casting. has done 
justice to the once-famed star it detected. 
James Cagney plays the role with sensi- 
tivity and understanding. As Chaney's 
two wives. Dorothy Malone and Jane 
Greer, though plotted in severe black and 
white, manage to make grey-toned human 
beings of themselves. Most important, 
Lon Chaney is presented in all his frail- 
ties. He was a jealous, generous, obstinate, 
softhearted man. Seldom in Hollywood's 
euphemistic tributes to its own has the 
tribute included so many ugly realities 
at the expense of glamorous garnish. 

It is always thrilling, according to most 
movie biography scripts, to die at the 
very height of one’s career. Chaney did 
just that in 1930, after spreading his 
versatile voice all over his only sound 
movie, a talking version of The Unholy 
Three, in which he played both a ven- 
triloquist and a fiendish old lady. There 
was a popular gag going around at that 
time about insects Don’t step on it; 
it may be Lon Chaney in disguise!” 
Chaney regarded the quip as a true com- 
pliment to his art. 


Current & CHoiceE 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
Frank Tashlin’s hilarious spoof of Man- 
hattan’s television-advertising industry; 
with Tony Randall as Rock, Jayne Mans- 
field as herself (Time, Aug. 19). 

A Hatful of Rain. Horror in a hum- 
drum living room; with the wifely love of 
Eva Marie Saint pitted against the dope 
iddiction of Don Murray (True, Aug. s). 

Fire Down Below. Lust, betrayal and 
revenge in the Caribbean—all slanted by 
Scriptwriter Irwin Shaw's eye for irony 
with Robert Mitchum, Rita Hayworth 
Jack Lemmon (Time, July 2 

Sweet Smell of Success. A nauseous 
whiff of the rat-tat-tattling of a megalo- 
maniacal Broadway columnist and_ his 
fawning hatchetman; with Burt Lancas- 
ter and Tony Curtis (Tie, June 24). 

Twelve Angry Men. An enthralling bat- 
tle of minds in which the right to trial 
(and error) by jury is cleverly cross- 
examined by Scriptwriter Reginald Ros 
Actor Henry Fonda (Time, April 29). 


The Strange One. From Calder Wil- 








lingham’s novel (Eud As a Man )—a slick, 
sadistic thriller about a Southern military 
academy, and a notable film debut for 
Actor Ben Gazzara (Time, April 22). 
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How to be sure of swift shipping 


Ed's heart was quite heavy ‘cause shipping had slowed 


And his boss used to ride him and add to the load 


No one can afford slow shipping! It costs too much money, 
wastes too much time, and loses too many customers! 
That's why shipment by Railway Express is such a good buy — 


you can always depend on speedy deliveries. And you get 


coverage no other company can match, for Railway Express V2. s\ LW4 bp 


reaches some 23,000 American communities. Now, 4 EXPRESS 

with Railway Express’ new World Thruway Service, <<] G ES 
you can speed shipments to and from almost anywhere E N 

in the world! So, whether you're sending or receiving, 
here or abroad ... always call Railway Express, the 


complete rail-air-sea shipping service. 


TRAVELING OVERSEAS? 


Have your baggage meet you there! New low-cost service speeds 


excess luggage from your home town to your overseas destination. 
See your Railway Express or your travel agent for details! 
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Eddie‘s walking on air now ... no longer depressed 


His dependable shipping isRAILWAY EXPRESS ed! 
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Eros in Alexandria 


Justine (253 pp.J)—Lawrence Durrell 
—Dutton ($3.50). 


This extraordinary novel is a sensuous 
and beautifully written hymn to the 
“post-coital sadness” of mankind. The 
heroine, Justine, a slum-born Jewess of 
great beauty, marries Nessim, a Coptic 
millionaire, who suffers her infidelities in 
silence. Nearly every male in the book 
and at least one female have a try at 
“awakening” Justine, but she is the sort 
of woman “who makes her body accessible 
to one and yet who is incapable of deliver- 
ing her true self—because she does not 
know where to find it.” 

The book is also a hymn to Alexandria, 
a city that has “a strong flavor without 
having any real character,” where sects as 
well as sex proliferate. Between bouts of 
love, Justine searches for something to be- 
lieve in. She learns most from Balthazar, 
an initiate of the cabala, whose crypticisms 
(“Passionate love even for a man’s own 
wife is also adultery”) leave her in such a 
state that “at night you can hear her brain 
ticking like a cheap alarm-clock.” 

Twisted Roads. While Justine is in the 
process of finding herself, those around her 
are losing their heads. Her complaisant 
husband goes quietly mad; her current 
lover, an itinerant Irish schoolmaster, be- 
trays a tubercular girl friend and she dies; 
her first seducer, Capodistria, whose mem- 
ory has obsessed her all along, is brutally 
murdered. In the end, Justine flees to a 
kibbutz in Palestine, where she becomes 
fat, competent and, presumably, content. 

These are the bones of the story, but 
it is fleshed with verbal luxuriance and 
approached by a dozen roads as twisted 
and surprising as the narrow alleyways in 
the dense Attarine Quarter. Justine is seen 





Wideson 


Novettst DuRRELL 
Cabala in a ticking brain. 
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from many angles—through the despair- 
ing eyes of her first husband, in her own 
diary, through the cool and critical intel- 
ligence of Clea, a woman painter. Nessim 
discusses Justine endlessly; the Irish nar- 
rator seeks to define and grasp her attrac- 
tion. Clea perhaps comes closest when 
she says: “After all Justine cannot be 
justified or excused. She simply and mag- 
nificently is; we have to put up with 
her, like original sin.” 

Quicklime Kisses. Author Durrell, 45, is 
a poet and wanderer who was born in 
India of Irish parents, as was his zoologist 
brother Gerald (My Family and Other 
Animals—Time, April 15). His novel, 
The Black Book, published in Paris in 
1938, was hailed by T. S. Eliot as “the 
first piece of work by a new English writer 
to give me any hope for the future of prose 
fiction.” Unfortunately, Justine’s most 
effective moments are not those of the 
novelist but of the poet. The evocation of 
Alexandria in singing, interpolated para- 
graphs has more reality than the delinea- 
tion of the principal characters. When the 
book is finished the people fade, but the 
riddles of existence and the cruelties of 
love remain as vivid images. And Alex- 
andria remains as well, with its dust- 
tormented streets, its lemony sunlight, 
where even the sulky young “struggle for 
breath and in every summer kiss they can 
detect the taste of quicklime.” 





Australian Bark Painting 


Voss (422 pp.j—Patrick White— 
Viking ($5). 


Patrick White is an intellectual Aus- 
tralian novelist who hates to write about 
intellectuals and loves to write about Aus- 
tralians, His thoughtful novels (this is his 
fifth) make him somewhat enigmatic to 
his countrymen. Can such deep thoughts 
be harbored about such seemingly simple 
people as he portrays? 

Author White, his country’s only con- 
siderable novelist since the death in 1946 
of Henry Handel Richardson, has filled his 
most ambitious book to date ostensibly 
with the adventure story of an explorer. 
But beneath the surface, it is really a self- 
examining essay in which the continent's 
odd geography, zoology and climate serve 
as a metaphor for White's real theme— 
the uncharted journey into the dry, un- 
blazed interior of the Australian mind. 
Landscape is the protagonist. It is said of 
one character: “His failures took shape, 
but in flowers and mountains.” Another 
character speaks of “the grey of medioc- 
rity” (the color of the Australian earth 
and foliage) and the “blue of frustration” 
(the color of the rainless skies), and these 
comprise the palette on which White 
works out his composition. 

Mysterious Initial. Voss, White’s fic- 
tional explorer, is clearly drawn from 
the character of the German explorer Lud- 
wig Leichhardt, an eccentric, bungling 
visionary who disappeared with his party 
in the interior of Australia in 1848. Later, 
the initial “L” was found carved on many 
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Sydney Morning Herald 
NovEList WHITE 
Journey into the Dead Heart. 


trees, and expeditions vainly sought to 
trace down tales of a Wild White Man 
thought to be a survivor of Leichhardt’s 
venture. Seizing on this episode and the 
surrounding legends, Author White sends 
Voss and his companions on a rambling 
journey into disaster. The novel’s finely 
told climax adds up to a masterly im- 
pression: a surrealist landscape of dead 
trees, the hallucinations of men dying 
of thirst and hunger, and the trancelike 
thoughts of nomad aborigines merged into 
a crude but forceful design like the bark 
paintings of the aborigines themselves. 

In a sense, the book shows the face of a 
nation seen as in a mirage of 100 years of 
history. For Australia’s story, as it is told 
in the school books to this day, is not 
one of national revolution or wars of liber- 
ation, but a simple narrative of what seek- 
ers and explorers found inside the place, in 
that fatal zero known to Australians as 
the “Dead Heart” of the continent. 

Stewed Crow. Interwoven with this 
main theme is one more private to White: 
the girl who was left behind wins the lost 
cause, Laura Trevelyan is a spinster, a 
philosopher among the Sydney Philistines. 
She loves Voss enough to know the real 
nature of his quest and that she is, in 
spirit, “the sole survivor” of his doomed 
expedition. Amid the crudity of a still 
colonial society, the quality of a Laura 
Trevelyan will prevail, White seems to say. 

A Cambridge-educated ex-jackeroo* re- 
turned to his ancestral New South Wales, 
Author White, 45, sees his Australia with 
the hard, clear eye of an estranged blood 
relative who has come back home. Un- 
fortunately, he has developed a compli- 
cated, elliptical subjunctive style; it is 
excellent for describing the shifting pastel 
colors of the bush and the doom of the 
changeless blue sky overhead, but proves 
too rich an instrument for reproducing 


* Australian for apprentice hand on a sheep or 
cattle station. 
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Speaking of COMFORT...of EXPANSION 
---and a remarkable SAFETY RECORD 


JET PILOTS FLY 
IN COOL COMFORT 
CIRCLED BY HEAT 


An amazingly small, light air condition- 
er. with the cooling capacity of many 
tons of ice, is making life comfortable 
for pilots of supersonic jet fighter air- 
crafl. The compact unit draws super- 
heated 800-degree heat from the engine 
and reduces it to zero degrees before 
feeding it into the cockpit. Without such 
cooling capacity. pilots would simmer 
in unbearable heat created by skin 
friction as their planes hurtle through 
the air beyond the speed of sound. With 
this Fairchild air conditioner, which is 
no larger than a standard-size traveling 
bag but can match the capacity of a 
conditioner serving an office building, 
pilots travel in cool comfort. It is used 
in America’s latest and “hottest” fighters. 


Designed and produced by Fairchild's 
Stratos Division, Bay Shore, New York. 





.. WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 


NEW FACILITIES 
EXPAND RESEARCH 
AND PRODUCTION 


Expansion projects now under way at 
three Fairchild divisions will provide a 
necessary 175.000 square feet of addi- 
tional space. A test laboratory for the 
Goose weapon system project, an ad- 
hesive bonding building and a storage 
building are scheduled for early con- 
struction at the Aircrafi Division. A 
research laboratory has just been com- 
pleted at the Engine Division and an 
addition to the engineering offices is 





being built. Fairchild’s Stratos Division 


is adding more than 20,000 square feet 
of floor space for production and 
new engineering laboratories. These 
expansions are designed not only to 
keep pace with the mounting demand 
for Fairchild aircraft, systems, compo- 
nents and jet engines, but to insure the 
company of an even brighter future 
through an ever-increasing emphasis 
on research. 


Expansion at Fairchild’s Aircraft 
Division, Hagerstown, Maryland; Engine 
Division, Deer Park, New York; Stratos 
Division, Bay Shore, New York. 





SAFETY RECORD 


ESTABLISHED BY 
FAIRCHILD C-123’s 


Fairchild has a reputation for rugged and 
dependable airplanes ...some of them 
are still flying afier 30 years of service 
And, over the past two years, the tough 
and durable C-123 assault-logistics 
transport built for the United States Air 
Force has set an extraordinary safety 
record. More than 200 of the Pratt & 
Whitney-powered transports have log- 
ged better than 100,000 flying hours 
without a fatal accident. The C-123's 
have been involved in fewer than 10 
accidents of any kind, three of which 
occurred in hazardous’ Arctic service 
operating into unprepared ice and snow 
fields on the radar-fence Dew Line: The 
C-123 Provider has been a bargain to the 
government in performance and in cost 
as well. Not only is it inexpensive to 
maintain and economical to operate. 
but Fairchild recently refunded almost 
$5,000,000 to the Air Force as a result 
of savings under the original fixed 
price contract for C-123 tooling and 
production. Production efficiency at 
Fairchild has resulted in total refunds 
of $20,000,000 to the government over 
the past three years. 


Manufactured by Fairchild’s Aircraft 
Division, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


=FAIRCHILD 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
HAGERSTOWN 15, MARYLAND 
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the leg-iron clank of Australian speech, 

The book ends with the verdict of a 
Pommy (Englishman), who says: “I have 
been travelling through your country, 
forming opinions of all and sundry . . . 
and am distressed to find the sundry does 
prevail .. . Do you know that in one 
humpy [shack] I was even faced with a 
stewed crow!” If it is Author White's in- 
tention to make his compatriots eat crow, 
at least he has added passion, precision 
and honesty to the recipe. Long a gourmet 
of ideas, White has obviously come to 
hanker for the simple fare of his childhood, 
It is an index of his stature as an artist 
that he can make this raw dish from 
down under travel so well so far. 


Lost Tribe 


THe Last Micration (343 pp.J— 
Vincent Cronin—Dutton ($4.50). 


A fruitfull countrey, inhabited with 
pasturing people, which dwell in the Sum- 
mer season upon mountains, and in Win- 
ter they remoove into the valleyes .. . 
in carravans ... of people and cattell, 
carrying all their wives, children and 
baggage... 


This Elizabethan description of nomad- 
ic- Persians (from Hakluyt’s Principal 
Voyages) would have been accurate in 
the time of Herodotus (circa 484-425 
B.C.) and was still accurate in A.D. 1926, 
when Persia’s modern-minded Reza Shah 
Pahlavi began his reign, set about freeing 
the women of their veils, ordered the men 
into Western suits and decided that no- 
madic existence was “a blot on his pro- 
gressive country.” Harried by the Shah's 
troops, the nomadic tribes “settled,” but 
in 1941, when Reza was forced to abdicate 
after the Allies moved into Persia, the 
tribes went back to their ancient way of 
life. They stuck to it until a few years ago, 
when British Author Vincent (The Wise 
Man from the West) Cronin, who visited 
the Persian interior in hope of taking part 
in a spring migration of one tribe, found 
that its nomadic way had finally petered 
out. The Last Migration, largely based on 
interviews with tribal leaders, is Cronin’s 
story of these nomads’ decline and fall. 

Idyl's End. Author Cronin scarcely 
lives up to Herodotus or Hakluyt, for 
nowadays history is considered more “cre- 
ative” if it is presented as fiction. Cronin 
has recast historic events in a form which 
the Persians call dastan, i.e., “near- 
factual history, almost myth.” But the 
hero of this dastan will be remembered: 
Ghazan Khan, nomad chief of a tribe that 
Cronin calls the Falqani and a man hope- 
lessly caught in the paradoxes of progress, 

In youth Ghazan was trained by a 
mullah in the tenets of Mohammedanism, 
but at 15 he was sent to school in 
Switzerland; now he tries to give his 
people the best of both worlds, only to 
find—like so many other men of good 
will in the East—that such an attempt 
can easily lead to tragedy. When Ghazan 
gets wind of the fact that the Persian 
army is planning once again to resettle 
his people, he leads them into the uplands 
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for the summer, and they resume their 
way of life—shearing their sheep, weaving 
cloth and dazzling-colored rugs. Ghazan 
knows that this summer idyl cannot last 
and that by fall he must lead his tribe 
back to its winter grazing grounds, to 
face the 20th century in the shape of the 
modern Persian army. Then, to fight or 
not to fight, that is the question to which 
Ghazan desperately seeks an answer. 
Nothing is as it seems. He admires the 
West and progress, But the West's emis- 
saries—an international aid mission—are 
uncomprehending and horrified by his 
tribe's backwardness, illiteracy and im- 
practical preoccupation with poetry; civ- 
ilization’s missionaries depart, leaving 
inseminated ewes 


behind two artificially 





AutHoR CRONIN 
No more roaming in the gloaming. 


and predicting bigger and better herds, 
which the Falqani do not want. Through- 
out his country, Ghazan seems to see 
only a bizarre blend of ancient East- 
ern evils and too-hasty Westernization— 
hunger and corruption, opium smokers in 
grey flannel suits, profiteering officials who 
“displayed the refrigerator in their draw- 
ing room like a Chinese lacquer cabinet.” 

Mullah's Words. The Mohammedan- 
ism of Ghazan’s youth is no help either: 
in Meshed, Persia’s ancient holy city, 
he is haunted by his old mullah’s ad- 
vice merely to submit to fate. Ghazan 
cannot settle for that answer. Entaneled 
in a garish tapestry of animal symbols— 
a snow leopard, a caged parrot, a bold 
hawk—Ghazan finally decides that he 
must fight: “I thought I had to take a 
decision only about my future. Later I 
saw that it involved the whole tribe and 





Persia . . . Now I see that even more 
is at stake sun, moon and stars, 
clouds . . . we move with them.” 


Despite a stolen army tank, which he 
sends into battle as incongruously as the 
city profiteers display their refrigerators, 
Ghazan and all his tribe meet inevitaole 


doom. Thus Author Cronin’s dastan. The 
book contains some murky writing and a 
lot of nostalgia for the primitive past in 
a country which, after all, must live in 
the present—even if the present occasion- 
ally looks wrong or foolish. At times, 
Author Cronin indulges in preposterous 
dialogue, as when Ghazan’s young sweet- 
heart mutters how she loves strawberry 
ice cream (replies Ghazan: “With snow 
from the summit and the top of goat’s 
milk we shall make you a superb ice- 
cream”) and purrs about her Persian 
kitten: “He has angry miaows and im- 
patient miaows and hungry miaows, And 
some miaows that no one has ever been 
able to understand.” 

In its day Persia has faced up to 
Egyptians, ancient Greeks, Macedonians, 
Turks, Russians, Britons; some readers 
will resent the latter-day, dastanly inya- 
sions by Cronin’s strawberry-flavored ro- 
manticism, But the events described rise 
above the book; it is an arresting episode 
of a people caught on one of those moun- 
tain crags of history where neither retreat 
nor advance but only death is possible. 


Nit-Picnic 


Come with ME To MACEDONIA (344 
pp.|—Leonard Drohan—Knopt ($3.95). 


A nit-picker is “an incompetent super- 
visor who generally knows little or nothing 
about what he is reviewing, but feels that, 
in order to appear deserving of his posi- 
tion, he ought to criticize something.” 
Having stated this definition, Author 
Leonard Drohan sets out to harpoon the 
nit of wit among civil servants and mid- 
dleweight army brass at a Government 
bureau, a task about as difficult as shoot- 
ing a whale in a swimming pool. But Dro- 
han, who has worked in the U.S. civil 
service off and on since 1942, gets tangled 
in his unreeling novel and goes down with 
his quips. Spoofing government may be 
like spoofing Hollywood—reality is so 
much more preposterous than any possible 
fiction. What might have been a sharp- 
witted satire on boobery among bureau- 
crats turns out to be a sheepish sermon on 
sic transit gloria Monday through Friday. 

The book’s hero is an open-faced, 
mouse-mannered young GS-7 ($4,525 a 
year) named Humphrey Hogan, whose 
rise to GS-9 ($5.440 a year) is blocked 
by an outrageous menagerie of nit-pickers 
and by his own absence of ambition. But 
his happy inconsequence irritates a blue- 
eyed, butterfat young stenographer and 
she dangles herself in front of Humphrey 
like a-hunk of process cheese. Mouse that 
he is, he leaps for the bait and begins to 
assert himself around his office. Abruptly, 
he is buried under freshly picked nits. 
“Kay,” he whispers, “you've got the wrong 
man. I can’t change the world.” Her 
reply: “You can change your life, Humph, 
you can show them all that a civil servant 
isn’t necessarily a deadhead.” 

There is opportunity for wild humor in 
the outcroppings Humphrey must negoti- 
ate in his scramble to the top—the office 
sweater girl; an addled old clerk who 
has sandbagged his office with 67 filing 
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An unusual combination of industrial advantages has 
stimulated a steady growth of industry in this prosperous 
South Texas area. Industry has found here an 
abundance of raw materials, a strong and diversified 
; ot ; agriculture, capable workmen, expanding markets 

771 iid and adequate supplies of dependable, economical natural 
7 Pato _ gas. And these “extra” advantages are important 
—s factors, too, in the area’s growth; excellent deep-water 
ports leading to the markets of the world, a mild climate 
and year-around recreational facilities. If you are looking 
for a new plant site, look to the growing Gulf South. 


Gal Onsite 


If fuel is a factor in your 
Operation, write United Gas, 
P.O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Lo. 





UNITED GAS 


This is the thirteenth of a 
series describing the area 
served by United Gas. Map 
shows United Gas pipe lines 
in @ portion of South Texas 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





STANDARD CONTROL 
COMPONENTS FOR 
FULL THREE-PHASE SAFETY 


The chief designing engineer of a promi- 
nent machinery builder says, “As ma- 
chines become more automatic, electric 
motors become a more integral part of 
machines and any trouble with motors 
can prove unbearably expensive in down- 
time and repair expense. We believe it 
foolish to chance motor burnouts avoid- 
able with three-coil overload relays, 
especially since standard components 
now available provide such protection 
with no panel crowding and so little 
extra cost.” 

Only Cutler-Hammer Three-Star 
standard control components provide 
this protection. For complete design 
data, write on your company letterhead 
for Pub. EE120, “Panel Builders Hand- 
book’’. No charge or obligation. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Ine., 1308 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


——————— 
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cabinets full of senselessly duplicated de- 
tritus dating from 1939: and a villainous 
colonel whose spit-and-demolish approach 
to bureaucracy reaches peaks of brass- 
bound unreason. But Drohan shows no 
real talent for his chosen business, satire; 
instead, he insists on trying to make the 
reader take Humphrey’s doubts and floun- 
derings seriously. A Candide may get into 
frightful predicaments, but under the rules 
of the game, the reader should not be 
obliged to worry about them without ben- 
efit of laughter, An additional liability: a 
prose style with the numbing quintuplicate 
cadence of a Government form. 

For Government toilers, at least, the 
book's unsalted satire will be a mouth- 
watering mess of office gossip. And it is 
also probable that in these humor-scarce 
times, the book will become a bestseller. It 
bears a declaration. signed by Publisher 
Alfred Knopf personally, to the effect that 
“T cannot remember when I have laughed 
so much over a novel."’ On this evidence 
at least, Publisher Knopf is easily amused. 


The Cropleigh Saga 


THe Vetvet Horn (373 pp.)—Andrew 
Lytle—McDowell, Obolensky ($3.95). 


Most Southern authors have a marked 
tendency to breathe harder than other 
writers, especially when they tackle histor- 
ical fiction. Out of the huffing and puffing 
come purple imagery, melodrama of in- 
and murder, sentence structure as 
involuted as an express highway clover- 
leaf. The dividend from this school of 
writing is that the reader achieves a total 
immersion in the scene; the danger is that 
he may drown in words. Fortunate'y, 
Author Lytle (of Murfreesboro, Tenn.) 
comes up for air every now and then, and 


cest 


| gets on with his story of life in the Cum- 


berlands of Tennessee during the 1870s. 

He is chiefly concerned with the Crop- 
leighs, who move throuy.h the wilderness 
like giants and mostly come to ends both 
brobdingnagian and foul. The first Crop- 
leighs are blown sky-high in a steamboat 
explosion; of their four sons, Beverly and 
Duncan are blown earth-deep in a tunnel 
explosion (fratricide and suicide), Dickie 
loses a leg in the same disaster. and gar- 
rulous Jack is killed by a bullet aimed at 
still another Cropleigh. Daughter Julia 
causes much of the trouble by giving birth 
to a baby whose father might be her 
brother Duncan, her lover Pete Legrand, or 
even possibly her husband Joe Cree. 

Author Lytle, 54, has long been one of 
a group of regional writers, e¢.g., Robert 
Penn Warren, John Crowe Ransom. en- 
raptured by the agrarian tradition of the 
middle South. He put eight years into writ- 
ing The Velvet Horn, and it shows in the 
detailed research, the loving re-creation of 
events and places, the carefully archaic 
turn of phrase. Long after most readers 
have forgotten his flamboyant Cropleighs, 
they will remember such fine set pieces as 
the marriage of Julia and the wake of Joe 
Cree with its barbecue, and the excellent 
sketches of the mountain people. whose 
folk talk has the pith and point too often 
lacking in the rest of the novel. 
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MISCELLANY 





The Iceman Striketh. In Armidale, 
New South Wales. Australia. cleaning 
women at state schools called on their 


union to demand a s5¢-a-day “chilblain 
allowance” on days so cold that ice forms 
in their buckets. 


Next. In Milwaukee. plans for the new 
$400,000 Fifth District police station in- 
clude a drive-in window for the con- 
venience of overtime parkers paying fines. 


Scratch One. In Philadelphia, after 
Detective Edward Pushkarwiez got  poi- 
son ivy investigating a cash and stamp 
theft from a small post office, he arrested 
a suspect at home on finding a bottle 


of poison ivy lotion in the bedroom 


Keeping the Record Straight. In El 
Paso, after Gerald A. Kimmer, hit by a 
motoreycle, was taken to a hospital with 
a broken leg, he got a traflic ticket for 
jaywalking. 


Life Savings. In Lisbon, José Rodrigues 
Guerra, who toured for 
and sword swallower 


30 years as com 
Was reported doing 


well after surgeons operated to extract 
26 coins—worth about $1.65. 
It's the Heat. In Milwaukee, arrested 


on charges of battery and reckless use of 
firearms after beating his wife and hold- 
ing four cops at bay for an hour with 
a .30-.30 rifle and 12-gauge shotgun, John 
Manyo. 44, surrendered, pleaded that he 
is “high strung.” 


Otherwise . . . In Kingston. Tenn., 
Cyclist J. B. Cook, booked for public 
drunkenness after a mile-long flight in 
which he wove in and out of traffic and 
pedaled hard to get away despite the 
patrol car's spotlight and siren, mumbled 
with chagrin: “There's a lot of play in 
these handle bars.” 


Democracy at Work. In Miami, the 
Herald, clarifying to readers the voting 
levers and an oddly phrased resolution 
on rezoning a strip of the beach front, 
pointed out that if they were For it, they 
should pull the lever acatnst, and if 
AGAINST, the FoR. 


The Philanthropist. In Walden, N.Y., 
when it was discovered that kindly, pop- 
ular Town Clerk (since '28) Richard E. 
Baird, 65, had for years been reducing 
people’s water bills without their know- 
ing it (with a total revenue loss of 
$16,151), that not a cent went into his 
own pocket and that his beneficiaries were 
rich and poor, friend and foe, even people 
he didn't know. his only comment was: 
“T really don't know why I did it.” 


Time Capsule. In London, Alan West 
won a divorce after testifying that his 
wife had slipped a note into a box of 
chocolates he was carrying out of the 
house, reading, “This man is married.” 
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Rio de Janeiro 
In Brazil, as in ten other 
nations, first call 
is for "GILBEY’S, please.” 


For the world's most wonderful cooler, enjoy the frosty re- 


freshment of Gilbey's Gin. It's dry...the right proof...and 
so crystal-clear you know it's quality gin at its very best. 


MLBEYS GIN 


"The world agrees on 'GILBEY'S, please'!” 








», 
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i: THE INTERNATIONAL GIN — distilled and bottled in the United States, England, Canada, Australia, South Africa, France, Italy, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico 


JD: 
“ee® = GILBEY'S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. & A. GILBEY, LTD., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 










